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THE $74,000 BOY WHO 'FAILED’ 

by Mark Harris 

KINGS OF THE CLASS-BOAT SAILORS 

by Carleton Mitchell 


30B AND 

BUS MOSBACHER 




Acrilan* 

teams up luxury 
with automatic 
wash & wear 
in these Puritan 
sport shirts! 


1. Man and boy, you’ll bowl ’em over in these spiffy 
father-and-son shirts. Style, soft jersey touch, comfort, 
plus performance to spare: 2. They machine-wash, 
machine-dry, t come out needing little if any ironing, 
because they're 100% Acrilan. 3. Go on neat as new. 
At your favorite Puritan dealer. 

•Cnem$lfand's reg'd T.M, for tfteir acrylic fiber. 


ACRILAN 




Fabric: Jer?ey of 100% Acrilan by Allen. In light blue and bankers grey stripe— white with red stripe— canary with charcoal stripe— red with black stripe. Lett: Sizes S-M.L-XL 
at $5.00. Right; Sizes 6-20 at $3,95. At fine stores everywhere 

tMachine-wash at warm-water setting through 8pin<ycle. Dry in preheated dryer at low(140-160*F.) lemperatufe. No dryer? Stop machine before spin-cycle, let shirts drip dry. 
TIIECHE.\!STR.\ND OORIHIHATION, 350 f.lth A.enu^, New York l • I'CAN Ils: ACRIU-N* ACRYLIC KlHER—Oeciur. AU. • CHEMSTRAM)* NYMtN — IVnwwole, n», 

See The Perry Como Show, Saturday nights, NBC-TV Network sponsored by The Chemstrand Corporation. Check your local paper for time. 



Ifteiifion r(ir hnycrx 


Have big-^e^r 
“sized” you oat 


’50 models 
of a new ear? 


Were you on Ihe >er}'e of trading for a new ‘59 
medium-prk’c car'.’ Did the bigger si/c and much 
higher price change vour m^^d■-’ Then see lh« 
Ambassador bv Rambler. It's not longer. noT 
wider, not higher priced for '59. t«et the perform- 
ance. comfort and quality of a lu\ur\ car plus the 
parking case of a compact car. With its 270 horse- 
power and 1 1 7-inch wheelbase, it oiit-jserforms and 
out-liandles all other medium-price cars. Top 
pi>wcr-to-weii;hl ratio in its held. Outstanding \'-X 
economy Indisidualls adjustable from seats. Low- 
est first cost and highest resale \alue of a II medium- 
price V-8‘s. .At sour Rambler dealer's. 



Trade >oiir parking headaches for the 
fun of drising a 270 IIP Ambas\ador 
V-X Cict the lii\ur\ of the finest car\. 
but park where they ean'i. Pa\ hun- 
dreds less than other medium- price cars 



l ind lint him pleasant ii is to drive a 
car that fits vour garage with rtnim to 
spare. Live niiiuites behind the wheel of 
the compact Amhass.idor will change 
all vour ideas about liivuiy cars. 



Jinrat car rrrr prierrf 
so dose to (he loivcsf 




overall Ioiikiu 


/>// Itambler 




THAT 

SERVICE 



YOU CAN BUY. 


NYGEN CORD AND 2 TREADS 


GENERAL 90 


2 




L'.STKATliO .W<IW m. t9S3 


Coi-rr: Thf yfo^lxirhfr /.r..(Aer- ». 

AIxiuC (ht* onty |Hxi[>le Holt 
and Bus Mosbachpr havo npv- 
cr (left-alPd in cu[) raeos arr 
each other. For what's hchind 
the SUPCCS.S of the country's 
two toji sailors, -soe paee .19. 

PAi.tiigrriphOtfv f'hthpjsf Biitsi.MiH 


week 



► .\ preview of this nation’.s 
foremost autumoliile race, the 
tdllO.OOO Indianapolis ".11)0." 
which hows in on Memorial 
Day for the 13r(1 time. With 
a ch«9eu|i of a leadini; team. 


► Vaulter Don Bra^ix, itiat 
back from .\frica. want.s to 
play Taraun in the movies. 
Bn route to this ambition, hi* 
has vaulted higher than any 
munever. Next week, hisslory. 


> Gerald Holland, the man 
who brought the magic .shov- 
el to old Ireland. inveHligates 
.s|x>rcs in Israel and finds that 
ba.sehull and. begorra! hurl- 
ing are around the corner. 


Scouts Iu.t.'STRAtEi> giulillahcd 
w«-kly by TtMB Inc.. 510 .\o. 
.Michigan Ave.. Chicago tl, HI. 
This issue is publish<.d i a .\h- 
tional. Kuatvrn. Midwest, West 
Coast and Southern edilion. Srx-- 
uiid-class postage paid at Chi- 
cago, III. and at additional muil- 
ing odircs. Subsrription: tr.S. & 
Canada $7.50 one year. 
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lir AaoB A, Tabor 

TUHHOOKTH* 

Fad finapper Isles, Florida 

DEAR MR. TASOR; 
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C. MA. aiGtltw 


REPRODUCTI'IS WITHOUT CKKUIS-SloS 




toHlaiTBO 



COMING EVENTS 



Masterful touch — new 
Talon* Little-Zip 


Touche! This new 
trouser zipper for men's 
wear is lighter weight 
and only 14 the size of 
the old-fashioned one. 
It's truly incredible the 
difference it makes in 
the tailoring of the 
season’s lighter weight 
fashions. ..especially 
wash and wear. Its 
strength is incredible, 
too: It's strong enough 
for the heaviest winter 
fabrics! Be "en garde” 
when buying anything 
new— it will be only 


May 15 /o May 21^ 

limu E.D.r. 


* Coior ItlttUiion * 1 

Frulay, May 15 

AUTO RACINC 

Natl. SCCA Vi 
aUci Miiy Ifii. 

Wulkrr ('U|> Mai 
May 16'. 


ginia fully, Arlington, Va. 
in, Muirlii-ld, Snniliind 'uliuM 
l». $6,600, Las Vi-Kan. Nev. 


RODEO 

'I'hi' KIks HfUdiir 

Ihrouch May 17 
SMOOTINO 

CrcBt Wi-stiTn Skwl Open. Ohleago llhruuglt 
M My 17 

('nliseum UeluyB, l-rw AnKelin. 

Ilig Kighi ('onfc-ronoc Champa.. Norman. Okla. 
(iilao May 16 


May IG 


AUTO RACING 

Indianapolia "600" iiualifying iriala, Indianapo- 
lis 'also May 17. 26 & 24i. , 

Null. SCCA Sipc-I Citirt fBM-, Cumlx'rlund, Md. 


Ion. 2 p.m. (NUC 
Vark. loST) p.m. n 
VV’aHhInglun, ItoO 


rl Harhor. Calif Droxn 

i^>l1i‘jtiul<* Sailing Asun. 

. -N.Y. 'also May 171* 


Mb» 

HORSE RACINC 

The Hronkneas, Sl.'tn.ono, I’lmlieo, Md., 6:30 
|..m. iCB.Si. 

The Monilor SlmriMl. 10:10 p.m. (NBCl. 

The Arorn. $50,000. Belmonl Park, N.Y. 
lata Angelra Handirup, $.50,000, Hnllywood 
Park. Calif. 

LACROSSE 

Johns Mopkins bI Maryland. 

Dartmouth iil Prlnrelon. 

Yalo^at Hi?r™»r'?-*' 

Holy Cross at New HumpshI 
Penn .SiBIc at Rutgers. 

TRACK & FIELD 
Heplagonal Cham|i 


Ha\ 


Sunday, May 17 


AUTO RACING 

NASCAR (irand Null. Division r 
Trenton, N.J. 

BASEBALL 

I WBshinglon. 12:46 p.r 


ICBSI. 


a Detroit al Boston, 2 p.m. (NBCi. 

■ Piilsiiurgh at Chirago, 2 p.m. 'Muluall. 

GOLF 

Arlington Hotel 0|>rn, $20,000, flnnl day. Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

WALKING . 

Null. 3l).km. champ., I»s Angeles. 

Monday, May 18 

BASEBALL 

■ Delruil at Boston. 1:50 p.m. fMuluan. 

Jones vs. Giamlira, middlin, 10 rds., Dalla*. 

Tut'Kilay, May 19 

BASEBALL * 

■ Philadelphia al Chirago. 2:50 p.m, :MutUal). 

harity Sh' 

Wcdncxday, May 20 

■ Defro?t*iii^ New York. 1 :5« p.m. 1 5 


Thursday, May 21 


GOLF 

Memphis Open. $25,000, Memphis (through 
May 24 >. 


.SI>0«TS ILLL'S-rRATKO .1/oV /.♦. I9S9 



l-t_IXl_IRY DRIN/IIMG 



... true 


Those who demand perfection— now settle for 
nothing less than Cities Service Super 5-[) or 
Milcmaslcr gasolene. 

And it is a fact that in getting gasolene 
that delivers luxury performance, they simul- 
taneously enjoy true economy. For the gaso. 
lene that delivers luxury performance must 
deliver maximum engine efficiency— and this 
efficiency is synonymous with true economy! 

Now. in addition to these features. Cities 
Service Super 5-D offers exclusive “Anti- 
Rumble" that prevents or eliminates the wor- 
risome engine noises in the late model curs 
with highest compression engines. So. for 
matchless luxury, for real economy and en- 
gine protection, fill up at Cities Service! 


TWO GREAT GASOLENES 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATBO May It, l>S9 


Ml 



■E-JJ 


tastes as LIGHT 
as it looks... 



8 years old, too! 



Jimmy J email ’ h 

HOTBOX 


THE QUESTION: ijou jui'or o/ exjHindinij (o (wo KHcvik. 

leagaea? (Answers hg duh presidents) 



No. I’m not in favor of expansion from 
Piffht to HI leam.s in either the Ameriean 
or National LeaK»ie- It \voul<l merely ailti 
that many more- lower-divLsion rlubs. I 
favor expansion through a third league, 
and 1 think that, will come eventually. 



No. I ha<i a dream once that the Ued Sox 
finishwl ninth. That fint.shetJ the expan- 
sion period for me loo many dubs with 
resulting low allendanco.s. I would favor 
instead another eight-team league in spile 
of all the problems involved. 


now available... 

Lang's Lightest. ..the 
bfst light, light scotch that's 
8 years old. .matured to 
superb lightness. ..superb 
mellowness.. .the quality 
you’d expect from Lang's... 
under personal supervision 
, of the proprietors since 1861. 

S Lang's Lightest-companion 

to Lang's famous Gold Label. 



WALTER O'MALLEY 

Prexidcnl 

Lox Aufjclex I)odijer>t 



AUGUST BUSCH JR. 

I'rcxtdeiil 

SI. Lunin Curdiiinlx 


1 always have been in favor of expansion. 
I think it will come when suitable ball 
parks are built. New York should have a 
team in the National League, but where 
is the money to come from? Remember, 
I ollered to build a park. 


Rxpan.sion to two 10-ieam leagues would 
be logical. It would then be possible to 
expand into l2-toam leagues artd then 
into a third league. This would give us 
expansion in eight new cities on a grad- 
ual ba.sis without too much disruption. 




8 YEAR OLD SCOTCH 



BILL VEECK 

Mnjorild nlttrkholder 
Chicago White Sox 



PHIL WRIGLEY 

Pn.iidoil 
Chicago Cubs 


y 

■ I. .'/frf ■ • • 

LANG S GOLD LABEL 


96 B PROOt BLENOtO SCOTCH WHISKY • GOIAN 
IMPORT CO MPA NT. CULVER CITY, CAIIFORNIA 


Yes, becaust* there are large cities which 
have reached major league status anrl 
they should be represented. Momentari- 
ly, the caliber of play might go down but 
the fans woulrin't notice the difference 
and we’d .still have good ctimpeiition. 


I favor expansion to keep up with the 
country's growth. I don’t know whether 
the answer is 10 learns or more or a third 
league. We have two committees to study 
the question. That’s unusual. We seldom 
study anything in baseball. 
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The measure of value for 1959 has already 
been set: room and comfort plus economy. Toyopet olfei*s 
four-door entry convenience... the 
comfortable ride of a big car... and 


still, Toyopet is inexpensive to 
operate and maintain. This is 
value unattained in any other 


automobile... regardless of price. 


TOYOPET 


TOYOTA MOTOR 0ISTRIBUT<5RS, INCVSI^J Bev< 


Blvd./ iu Ang«le$ 4 8/Caljlot 











On fun-filled weekends or long, 
cruises, here's real "live-aboaiu i,uiii-. 
fort for your entire family. You'll like this 
big, 4-berth cruiser's vacation-budget 
price, too! See for yourself at your 
nearest Trojan dealers or write for free 
brochure. 


TROJAN BOAT COMPANY Lancaster 6, Pa. 

A PAST FULL OF PROGRESS ... A FUTURE FULL OF PROMISE 
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KDlTOK-lN-fHIICF; Hvnry H. Luce 
KXBI'UTIVE as.hi.«ta»;T: AlbeM 1.- Kurih 
I'RKSIUKNT: Roy K. Lur<fn 


M.WACfN'c; KOITOR: Sirinc-y I.. Jami-s 


A.SSISTAXT MAXAGIN'G KDIToRS 
Hirhard W Johnston 
Atidri- L»KUfrr^ 

John TiW>y 


ART niRKrTGR: . 


AHSociArr. F.urroHft 

I.Rs; I’orry Ktiiiuth 


Rnl 


a Bov 


•ow Grirhton 
Roirt-rK. flowlou 

Gerald Molland 
M.-)rtin Kane 
James Murray 


STAFF WRITKR.S 
Waller liinirhitin 
Alice Hiititins 




Gil1>eri Roain 
Kenneth Rudr-ei. 
noroihy Siiill 
Jeremiah Ta* 

Roy Terrell 

Jo Ahern Zill 


I’lIGTOGRAJ’HY 
PICTURE epitor: GerHlcI Aslor 
assistants; Belly nick, Dorothy Mera 
STAPP PHOTcxiKArMEk: John G. Zimiiierman 

roNTKIBUTISC rMIITOCIHAITlKRS: 

Jerry Cooke David Gcsxlnow 

Ixiuiae Ouhl-Woirc Richard Mc-ek 

Toni Friaaell ily I’eakin 

oiMiK Pii.M EniToK: lien Schullz 


W HIT i; K- R K Ft) RT hi ILS 

rillEK: Honor Fitzpatrick 

Gwilym S. Brown Lea Woodcock 

William Ix-KKell 

RKI'ORTKKS 


Th^uria^g"A 

Flizalx-ih 

Mary Jam 


i*il.>dKw"' 


Rose Mary Mechem 
Jean Sirinha* 
llerinan Weiakopf 


COXTRIBI TISG KDITGRS 
RoKer Bannister. Trnek John G•R<•illy. .Vnterr 
CharU-s Goreii, Cords Bonnie I’ruddcn, 

Jimmy Jemall. Ilollxij- l‘hv*irai Fi'lnus 

Mary Frost Mahon, Food Horaee Sutton, Trtirrf 
Carlfton MiU-hell. William F. Tallarl. 

Yafhlinv TrnnU 


ASSISTAXT TO TIIL MAXAGING lOniTciR 
Henry J. Romney 

KDITDRIAL ASSISTANTS 
Anne Dzurita Klisinorv .Mllosovic 

Slii-rrv Keen .Morion Sharnik 

Jean Lookhurt 


ADMINISTRATIV K ASSISTANT 
Maureen Harris 


I’RlinCCTIOX 

ciiiKP; Arthur L. Brawley 

COPT ii>»K: Beatrice Gottlieb 

Gcorxe J. BI<M>di;c>od Arthur A. OoldhcrKiT 

Betty I)e Mcs-sier Lina Muiniero 

IiiCehorK Farrell Helen Taylor 


LAYOUT 

I’lilEP: Allred Zingaro 
William Bernstein Martin Nathan 

Harvey Grut Catherine Sraolich 

Brendan F. .Mulvey 


I'.S. & Kt)RI-;iC,N nilRKAUS 


NEWsnr^iK: Karl Burton 


H'ljjAiajfoa. Ckiengo, l.o* Angelex, Oelroil, AIUlnl‘t. 
notion. Dallot. Ilrnrtr. Sin Pranfitro. Senlliu 
Anekoruge, Ollaiici, Mnnlrml, Torunto, Cnlgnrg 
CMIEK op <'okHp:sPii\URNTS; James Sheplcy 


lAtHiion, The llagut, /’arc*. Honn, 
Habil. Johannnbutg, lliirtil, .V«a' 
Hong Kong, Mi/ico dig, Hnnami 
Janeiro, Uuennt Airet 
riiiEP f)P i-oRRESi*f>M)KVTs: Kmmet 


Korn,, f, 
Htiki, 'I'okgo. 
l dig. Hi; ,lf 

John llughi-s 


FGBMSHFR: Arthur R. Murphy Jr. 
ADVKHTISING DIKLCTURtWilliamW. Holman 
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Harriet Hunter 


A Sail Fruin'isro <lesi^ner asks liow we s|)eiit the money 


H.irrirt Hunter is one of nearly 67.000 
[H-o|»lc wIjo owti shares in Union Oil, 

This ateounts for her tuiinr,il t urinsity 
alM.iit what \v«- (lid wiili the $412.5';2.000 
our I'usioiners ]).iid ns during our 68(|| 
year. ( This d<«'s iml iiu liidt- tlic S'9.91~.- 
000 vve H)||ettcd for Uiulc .Sam as ftiel 

$409,965,000 or 75.1 %-%vc spem 
with more than I'^.iKKI rompanics anrf 
individuals with whom wo do bu.sinrss. 

516.703.000 -or 4% went to over 
1000 ia.\ collet tors. This, of course, was 
in .iddition to the fuel taxes above. 

$60,925,000 or 14.8% wc p.iid to 
oiir workers and their families as wiii'cs 
and Ix-nefiis. 

I bis left $24,999,000 -or 6.1%. \VV 
paid just under half of this - $10.495.00ti 
— as lash dividends lo ll.irriet Hunter 
and our other share holder-x for fur iiisltini- 
the money that made the busine.ss possible. 

514.504.000 of the net prolii -or 3.5% 
of mtr customers’ dollars were rein- 
ve.sted in expansion and modernizaiioij 
to Ixniei serve our cu.stomers. 


Union Oil wa.s founded in 1890 by a few 
men who [rooied their {«-rsoiial savings. 

}},trrirl yhmirr :tnd other.* poo) 
their savings in this and similar eom- 

by et>n)bining money and nnj)loyers’ 
talem.s we achieve together wlial we 
ttever could alone: the highest standard 
ol living the wirr ld has yet seen. 

Yoi-K t.ouut..MS rsvtr i.n. li'nlr: oj 

thf Hn.ir.f, r,mm (>d Co., { 'mon Oil CrnUr, 
Loi 17, ViiliJoiHiii. 



L II ion Oil 


Company or CAIJlOttNLV 



M VM rxCTl UKKS t>F KO^ \ t, TKI'ID.N. ItlK ITItl'I.K MOIOU <HL 


SHIRTS II.I.USTKATKD .Still/ !*, >959 





Whe/i the vocofion urge h;>i you — and it 
will — here's the ploce where the sky is the limit. 
From high op on Baldy Mountain, it's just o mat- 
ter of minutes to outdoor ice skating, golf, 
swimming, skeet and trap shooting, tennis, 
fishing or riding Excellent meats, dancing ond 
evening enferloinment. 

Sound like living? It i$l 


FOR RESERVATIONS: Address Mr. Winston 
McCreo, Mgr., Sun Volley, Idoho (or phone Sun Volley 
3311) or Union Pacific Roilrood. Room Omoho 
2, Nebr., or see your Irovel ogenl. 


owned ond operated by 
Union Paeifir Railroad 


MEMO ,/row the publislier 


A TitKK grows near Tel .\\ W, in 
ground unli! recently barren. It’s 
a Sports I i.i.i:str.\tei> i ree. which As- 
sofiale Kditor Genibl Holland plant' 
ed only weeks ago. If it grow.s as it 
ought to grow, it will symbolize 
wliat’s happening to sport in Israel. 

K.xactly what tV happening Holland 
tell.s in ne.xt week’s issue; and how he 
comes to tell it is a story in itself. 
You may recall that more than two 
years ago Holland accompanied Hon 
Delany to Irelaiul to ob.serve how his 
countrynien welcomerl their Olympic 
champion home iSI, Jan. 'Jl. 19.57'. 
Like many an Irish story, this one led 
to another. 

It came six months later when Ber- 
Hard McDonough, a shovel manufac' 
turer of l‘arkersburg, West \’irginia, 
inspired to some relleclions on the 
Auld Sod by the account of Delany’s 
reception, invited Holland to return 
with him fora visit. McDonough had 
in mind the construction of a shovel 
factory in Ireland. What Ireland got 
instead iSI, July 29, 19o7i was a big 
boost to the completion of its first 
ciniler track — the one on which Herb 
Elliott set the world’s record for the 
mile Aug. 18, 1958). Irish Sports 
I’romoter Billy Morton wrote HoU 
land: ‘‘Your readers can lake good 
credit for all they have done for us.” 

Hitting a.s this clima.v might .seem, 
it was no enrl to the story — for llol- 
land or Sports Ii.i.tfSTKATKD. Last 
w inter a friend suggeste<l that a.s Hol- 
land had already been to Ireland, he 
might well look now at sports in 
Israel. Although he failed to follow 
the logic of this sequence clearly at 



PLANTER Hiilland with Rtirudi Uagg. 
Cdlnncl Hi-nslicl, Chaim (Ilovinsky. 


the time, Holland was far from saying 
no to such an interesting prospect. 

Shortly, he was winging his way 
to the small ll-year-old country at 
thefarendt)fthe Mediterranean. What 
he found there made everything much 
clearer: from Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion on <lown, Israel is a country 
ready, willing and not wailing for 
spurts. While it neetls more sports 
facilitie.s, one that it already has is 
the Wingate Institute for Physical 
Education, named for British General 
( >rde Wingate and e.stablished In train 
athletic ct)Hches and instructors. Here, 
according to tiie institute’s young 
custom. Holland planted our tree, 
with guidance from three of the many 
men now active in promoting sport.s 
in Isratd. 

The re.sl of the story is Holland’s to 
tell next week. Like one in Ireland be- 
fore. it might easily lead to another. 




SUBSCRIPTION RATES U.S.. Canada and L'.S. PoTWssiuns. 1 yr $7 SO All otiirr suhiirrititiKns. I vr Sio ixi. 

SUBSCRiPrtON CORRESPONOCNCE ■iptlRIS ILLL'SIKAIKU $40 .V .Micllllidll AVr.. CIlKaL'l' II. Ill 
Cli.iiii;<' III ddilrcs< ruiiuirrf tlircc week»' nntice. riraM* name niaiiaznir and lurnmli adclrFH» labri Irom 
j rrtciil isiiue. nr scaii! exactly liuw manaziiic is addre^seii [tirlude poblal Zone number. Cliniixe rri|iiin-- 
old a< well a« new addreei. 
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SCOREBOARD 

A rotnuh/p nf IIh !^piirh in/<irin(ill>ni of tin ircik 


TRACK & FIELD A mcrii'an Miritit'T^ wi-n- 
hii-y liiirini; tlii-ir sppt'd for all t-i 
c ailly ihi- Russians who will In' lien- in Jul;. 

At Aliili‘n<‘, Texas si uiiifiy-leirite'l Hill W i 

bouse. enuTi;mi; <l<-linitively fmm lieliimi 
shacldw Ilf eelebruteil ex.teaminaU' Huliby 
Morrnv,. i;()t ofT lo s|iiiriini; start ami liar- 
n-lerl iliriui«h 10(1 in 0.3 to lie world record. 
San .lose Slate's Has Snrlnn ism ri'j)il iiin- 
iilecl to .similar elorkmn in West Coast Re- 
lays at Fresno. Calif., where Hittli .hinii'er 
t'hiirlie l»um»s. lirst .\merieiill to cbsir 7 feet, 
dill II attain, and DhIUs l.nni!. miisele-arnie 1 
CSC fresliinali who has been takinit |)olshols 
ar Carry O'Rrien's world shorpiil re<-ord, 
watched Hill Nietler push iron iiall lili feel 
3 inches, «rum|iily muddled alonn with mere 
GO- and lil-fooi efforts until his last try, 
when he Iialtned one til* feet .'i’ I iliel.es, 

LACROSSE Winliiru: streaks halted aleii|e- 
ly for \rmy and .lohiis Hopkins, anil Murt- 
Un<l emerijed as No. 1 eonlenrier n.i- 
lional colleni' title. Cnlieateti Te-ps, e\- 
rhanKinjt slash for slash and punch for punch 
with defending champion \rniy, l)roui;)it 
f'adeis up short 17 IH for first time in l-'> 
games hor lnl‘, 11 '' at Cidlegi' Park. 

.lolms Hopkins, with two-year string of 
23 siraitcht. sutidenly fount! even .\II- Imer- 
ie.i Bill Morrill, who hail seored 37 goals in 



seven games, hemmed in hy stub lorii S'avy 
defense and lost 13-11 at Ifali itnore. 


BOATING Vale and Harvaril (lacked away 
two more I roll hies and moveil toward Satur- 
day'.sea.stern sprint rhamiiionshipsa' I’rince- 
lon wit h ours jioised and lingers crossed. Tbe 
sieady-slroking Flis whi|i|>eil Cornell and 
Crineeton to retain ('arnegie C'up at Derby. 
Conn., while Harvard, maneuvering eifi- 
cienily in face of Severn River flnnd tiiie. 
heal I'enn and hosl Navy for .\danis Cu|>. 

fn West, naHhingion was downright in- 
h<is|>itable lo California's ret iring Coaeh Ky 
Kbright and thrashed his Bears by nearly 
three lengths over choppy '2 ,-mile course 
on Seattle's Lake Washingi<in. 

BOXING Sugar Uay Koliinsen. slrili[ierl of 
his midilieweight title hy NB,\. took off 
viTbally in all directions. charge<l NB.\ was 
"influenced by IRC." Sail! Sugar Ray an- 
grily: "They've dealt me a foul blow. 1 can't 
fight .fim Norris and politics." 

Pnimolcr Hill Knarnsohn announced no 
home TV for Paiier.son-Johansson fight - 
theater T\’. radio and movie rights have 
lM*en sold to Telel’rom|iTer fur S3I)<I.IHI<I. 


faces in the crowd . . . 



i:ii\ I sTi ■■ I ; rssr.i : . 
young Caniidian beau- 
ty wbo now diH". her 
acrobatics forMiclugan 
Stale. di.s|duyed her 
bi-sl form at Kent. 
Ohio, scoring Tii.b.'i 
(mints to edge Muriel 
Davis for tier third 
\.\C gymnastics title. 


Klt\B,ST KAV. on 

scTihed as "the fidgety 
little (lilot from Hous- 
ton," sailed IiIn .•< ih'r 
home first m two run-N. 
(died uji I.s I [mints lo 
fiiiisli alieail of brother 
.MIktI for Krlwanl 
l‘rilicc-of Walesf’usial 
Beriinula, 




I u \N' I.s \vii_S()\. who 
worksforSlale De|iar’- 
menl. did (ileniy of 
iliick(iiii ratt ling in nii- 
lional tournament at 
Baltimore, winning all- 
events title with I.IHO 
and tying Richmond s 
Dot Cridlin for single.s 
crown with ■I3'2. 



jfPY KI.LKK is a Ten- 
nessee teen-ager with 
a knack for hitting 
golf halLs. Daughter of 
jiro, .fipiy set women'- 
stiulhern field at Bir- 
mingham on ear with 
((Ualifying fi.s. went on 
to beat veteran Bully 
Riley 2 and 1 for title. 



UAV sciKTiis', lanky. San 
.fo-e Slate .s))rmTer 
whose stride measures 
G feel It inclu-r.. (uii one 
giant step after anoth- 
er to tie world record 
of ;».3 for IDO, came 
back lo overtake Hob- 
by Morrow ill fi. I at 
Fresno, Calif, 


UI'Ul-iKtll PANVKIl of 
Iniliunajiolis is (iroiid 
owner of .\mbii lon^ 1 
year-ohl gelding wiri 
clo.sed w'ith rush to 
will Iro((ui>i-s Stee|il(‘- 
chase. named for first 
.\inerican-bre i horsi' 
to win F(>som D<-rle, . 
at Nashville. 


PAT MITITIKI.I., lleet 
(Jainesville, Texas 
sriioolboy. has college 
coach'"- drooling after 
he won 1011 in '',7. 220 
ill 21.1 and l.Ml-yard 
low hur'Ile.s in Is. 7. 
scnre<l 30 of team's 3 I 
points in state meid at 





KM 
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World’s most 
powerful radio 
of its size ! 


ill's own slwcisi <-iri-uit. 

S|M-cial inviTtccl coin- 
m. Wavviii 




1, rlcar loiif. Vc-rniiT p 


ZENITH. 






delirious GIMLET 


cocklails-at Kome 



, 7 ' ' 



SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 

{-■ New York • WKile Ploi". • SprinsR*'*!. N. J. 
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The smartly styled car from the craftsmen of England 

sold and serviced here by Pontiac dealers 



British gwnl tasto an<i craftsmanship are reflected in 
every line of tiu* \'aiixhall. It’s beautifully styled 
insiile and out. And there’s a noticeable quality of 
workmanship in the way it’s built and trimmed, i’hc 
body is tijjht and s«)Iid. I'hc interiors reveal careful 
tailoring and painstaking liand work. 

I'hc Phtglishmen who make the V’auxhall under- 
stand Aineiican demaiuls for convenience, too. ’I'hey 
give you top-hat roominess for five, plus vacation-size 


luggage space. There's an abundance of visibility in 
the wrap-around windshield and rear window. And 
there's nothing new to learn with its standard 
American gearshift. It's quite triigal in its use of gas<j- 
linr. delivering up to 35 miles on each gallon. Sold 
all over America by Pontiac dealers, V'auxhall service 
is always just around the corner. 

Built in England by Cjcneral Motors, the Vau.xhall 
is far aiui away your best import buy. 





Hand boarded calf has a (eel all 
its own... soft, pliable, rich grained. 

A Style deserving the Welhausen 
name. ..the Tex Tan Collection of fine 
belts sold in better stores. 

Knife edged, self lined In brown, 
black or navy. S7.50. 



YOAKUM, TEXAS 
ATLAMA . BOSTO» CHICAl» DALLAS 
LOS ANCELIS NSW VORK ST lOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
DIVISION OF GENERAL AMERICAN INDUSTRIES INC N T I 


BASEBALL’S 

WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Cincinnati Keds showed that they 
will have to be reckoned with in this 
year’s typically hodgepodge National 
League race. Tremendous power hitting 
had been carrying the team, but that may 
not be enough, as the Reds sadly found 
out in 1956. However, when Don N’ew- 
cojiibe, BrfToks Lawrence and Bob Turkey 
ail pitched complete-game victories last 
wee-k it looked a.s if the much maligneti 
pitching staff might be ready to carry its 
sluire of the load. The Milwaukee Hrases 
found out that the road to the pennsint 
this season won't he over the dead body 
of the Reds iwhom they beat 35 times in 
44 games the past two sea.sons '. They lost 
their fourth in a row to the suddenly un- 
cooperative Cincinnatians, Manager Fred 
Haney’s gamble that maximum use of his 
two big pitching aces early in the season 
would be too much for the other teams to 
overtvime backfired when Spahn and Bur- 
dette lost three games between them. The 
l.iiN Angeles Dodgers, whose inability to 
heal the Giants J.a.sl seasrm <6 ivins, 16 
lossL'si dumped them into a seventh-place 
finish, are .staying in this year’s pennant 
race just because they cun beat the .Sun 
Frunciscans (five wins in seven games'. It 
hasn’t been easy, though. Four of the 
Dodgers’ wins were by one run, the other 
by two. The Sun Francisco (iiani.s contin- 
ued to bedevil everyone with their incon- 
-sistent play— especially Manager Kigney 
I two steel chairs in his office were knocked 
over and u stand-up ashtray broken into 
two pieces after a lo.sing game in which 
Willie Mays ruined a rally by popping up 
on an intentional-walk pitehi. A surprN- 
ing bright spot is the pitching .staff, which 
has the lowest KRA in the league. The 
Chicago C'uh.s finally got complete games 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


THE BEST PITCHERS 
Gaines won 2 wth I 0 
Complete lames McLish, Clev f 
Hits per |ame Score. Clev 5.63 
Walks per garne Ditma>. NY 0,90 
SOs per game Score. Clev 10 13 
Runs per game Shaw. Chi 1.13 


National League 

Burdette. Mil 5 1 
Burdette Mil 5 
Semptoch. Phil 6.52 
Purhey, Cm 1.26 
Dtysdale LA 7 65 
Anderson. Chi 2.25 


tHE BEST HITTERS 

Percentage Kuenn Del 400 Aaron Mil .484 

Home runs Killebiew Wash 10 Mathews. Mil 10 

(I per 9 AB) (1 pet 10 AB) 

Filta base hits Lemon. Wash 13 Aaron, Mil 18 

Runs scored Killebrew, Wash 24 Mathews Mil 24 


THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER CAME 


Most runs Cleveland 5 86 

Fewesl opp runs Cleveland 3.27 
Moslhits Detroit 9 25 

Fewest opp hits Cleveland 6.64 
Most HRs Washington I 32 

Fewest opp HRs Cleveland 0 73 


Cincinnati 6 35 
San FniKiseo 4.17 
Milwaukee 10.55 
San Francisco 8 46 
Cincinnati I 43 
Pillsburgh 0 80 



WILSON 
DOES IT BEST” 


JACK KRAMER 



When a beautiful return means 
"set" and “match”. Jack Kramer 
knows Wilson does it best. So will 
you when you grip a new Wilson 
racket. Strata-Bow' construction, 
exclusive with Wilson, makes sure 
you get the power and accuracy to 
put new confidence in your game. 
For the racket which fits you best 
with the exact weight, balance 
and the right grip your Wilson 
dealer is the man to see. 

C'hoose from famous Wilson 
Autograph Rackets played and 
endorsed by such greats as Jack 
Kramer, ilary Hardwick, Tony 
Trabert. Don Budge. Maureen 
('onnolly anfl Frank Sedgman. all 
members of the famed Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 

Make the Champion’s Ball— your Ball! 



The Wilson Chompi'onship Ball with the long- 
life, heavy-duty cover for extra sets of hard 
ploy. Officially adopted for more tournoments 
than any other boll. 

Avoiloble wherever quality tennis 
equipment is sold 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO.. CHICAGO 
(A subsidiory of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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(lUl nf ihcir picrhinK stalT after 12 straiitht 
starters failwl to finish. Vininn (ilon Hi>l>- 
iiie pitched a six-hitter, and veteran Dave 
Hillman i<>ssi*d a ma.sterful iwn-hil shut- 
oul. '".My .slip pitch iva.s workint' real 
well hut 1 made good list- n! a knuckle ball 
to .set up a lot of the hitlpr.s."i Hillman 
learned the .slip pitch — al.so culled the 
palm hall — from Manager SchellinK, 'vho 
picke<i it up from Buitiinore Manaj;er Paul 
Hichurd.s when the two played golf one 
day last winter. The singlcs-hitting Piits- 
hurijh Piraies still aren’t getting many 
runs 'last in the league i, but they cun 
look forward to at least a few more now 
that Hob Skinner has erupted from his 
disH.strous .slump (0 for 30 AB’. When 
he went 4 for 4. incluiling two homers, 
the Pirates scored nine runs, their high- 
est in two weeks. Kvery .spring the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies come up with someone 
who is going to take veteran Willie Jones's 
spot at third base, Tbi.s year if wa.s (iene 
Freese, and .lones started spring training 
with the n learn. Well, old i33i Willie has 
been at third since the .sea.son .started, i.s 
batting over .300, and is playing some of 
the best ball of his 13-year career. Frec.se? 
He's sitting on the bench when he isn't 
pinch hitting or pinch running. The si. 
l.Hui.s Cardiimls won two games in a row 
for the first time this season when a .247 
hitter named Stan .Mu.sial whacked his 
first two home run.s of the year. 

Slindtnis Mil U-9, LA 16-12, Cin 14 It, Sf 

n 12. Chi 14 14 Pill U-U. Phil 11-13, StL 9-18. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Cicvoland Indians put the brakes on 
Vic Power after hi.s .sec<md unsuccessful 
allenipl lo. steal home (earlier this season 
he had stolen h<ime twicei. Hereafter, V’ic 
will go only when given the sign. Cal Mc- 
I.ish coasted to his fourth straight win 
last week, and other les.s successful Indian 
pitchers began to bf»rrow the heavy steel 
ball that Cal swings before warming up 
to stretch his arm and relieve slilTness. 
The opportunistic ballimore Orioles kept 
on winning the close ones despite bad 
fielding ilast in the leuguei, weak hitting 
(next lo lasti and a mediocre pitching 
staff '4.11 KIl.\ . The amazing Washing- 
ion .St-naiors lost four of last year’s key 
men — Sievers, Courtney, Pearson and 
eo)itinuril 


TEAM LEADERS 

6»Ilin( Homers 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Clev Power 337 Colavito 7 

Ball Woodling .321 Tfiandos 6 

Wash Lemon .320 KiHebrew 10 

Chi Fox .388 Lollar 4 

KC Maos- .330 2 wilh 5 

Bos White 344 Jensen 7 

NY Shuwron .309 Showion S 

Del Kuenn 400 2 with S 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cm Pinson 368 Robinson 7 

Mil Aaron 484 Mathews 10 

LA Moon 329 Demeier 7 

SF Mars .337 Cepeda 6 

Chi Banks .320 Banks 7 

Pill Burgess 381 Stuart 3 

Phil Bouchee 342 Post 6 

StL Grammas 323 H Smith S 




Purkey 

Burdette 

Klippslem 




weighf-away 


C’offt'o Bean brown Ijreaks records! New ■’weiglif less" 
approach to wai iii-weatlu'f conifoiT . . . correct I'or co-ordinaled 

wi-nr with your seasonal apparel. A skillful combination of 
hand-worked proinium leathers aiui dressy-yet-casual 
styles ... by Freeman craftsmen. 


Freeman Shoes are $10.9S lo $25.95 Higher Rockies West Write for your Freeman dealer's name. 
Freertiats Shoe Corp.. Beloit, Wisconsin. Largest Exclusive Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes. 
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BASEBALL'S WEEK fOntiiiurri 



Zaurhin — plus twii uf this yt-ar's big 
pitchers— FisfhcT and Kcmiiifrer— to in- 
juries and sickness. But with a piitched- 
up lineup bclstered by the daily heroio.s 
of youngsters Bob Allison and llarfhon 
Killebrew i three httmers apiece last week', 
the Senators knocked over three of hase- 
ball's best pitchers — Fierce, Wynn and 
Turley. The Chii-Htto White .So\. blowing 
a grand opportunity to pile up some in- 
surance while the Yanks were having 
their troubles, ran a losing streak to five 
before snapping out of their hitting ami 
pitching <ioldrum.s. The team looked le- 
thargic and made too many mental errors. 
Then the Sox begun to hit, pilch an<l 
think once again and Chicago took three 
in a row from the Indians. The Bosutn 
Hfd Sox' bedruggleii pitching staff finsdly 
showed some life. Bill Monbouijuetle and 
Frank Baumann both turned in strong 
relief wins and .saved their jobs for the 
lime being. Rx-Tiger Billy lloeft claimed 
he had a stjre arm (Ketl Sox veteran.s 
t'ounlere<l that he had a sore head but 
pitched well after a shaky first inning in 
hi.s first start for Bostt)n. The Kansas Ciiy 
Aihlfiirs suddenly found themsi-lves on a 
six-game losing streak. To make matters 
worse, portly Catcher P’rank llou-se, ulf to 
hi-s best major league start, was put out 
<i( commission twice within three days. 
Returning to action after a spike wound, 
House was taking his batting practice 
swings. Ik* leaned forward to see Pitcher 
Bml Daley's knuckle ball belter. “Ju.st 
one more,” said ilimse a moment before 
he was beaned. The New York Yankees 
lyes. they’re still in the league) didn’t 
exactly crush anyone to death but diil 
start to .snap out of their unprecedented 
slump. Well, it couldn’t last forever, but 
what fun for the American Ix'ague while 
it was on. The Itelreit Tigers isfr page 16) 
looked like a dilForent team as new Man- 
ager Jimmie Dyki-s ignored .statistics, 
played hunches, let the batters swing 
away and won seven out of eight games. 
Dykes's only complaint after a week on 
the job: "1 smoke 10 to 20 cigars a day, 
and that's expensive. But it's damned ex- 
pen.sive here because I never saw ballplay- 
ers run out of cigars the way the.se fellows 
do. They bum ’em like cigarettes.” 

Standings ClevlS-9 Chi 14-11 Ball 14-12. Wash 14-13. 

Bust 12-12. NY 11-13. KC 1!-14 Del 9-16. 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
KilleDrew Wash ( 299) 
Allison. Wash (.301) 
Poweo Clev (.337) 
Jensen. Bos (.289) 

Cerv KC( 272) 

NATIONAL LtAGUE 
Pinson Cm (.368) 
Robinson. Cm ( 319) 
Demelef. LA (.309) 
Malhews. Mil ( 299) 
Aaron, Mil ( 484) 
Temple, Cm ( 39!) 


BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. A, 


/;ii.r<ii nIalUlifs 


Ihroiigh Suliiriluy, Muy 9 
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"The very first night I drove with my AUTRONIC-EYE I covered 
200 miles of busy highway. Believe me, it made a big 
difference. When another car approaches, it automatically dims 
my lights. Reminds the other driver to dim his lights. 

And the instant the car is past. I'm back on high beam. 

This AUTRONIC-EYE never misses a trick. You automatically 
get the right light when you need it." 



CADILLAC AOTRONIC-EyE 

Power Headlight Control 


Autronic-Eye*s new sensitivity 
control lets you adjust the dimming 
distance to suit yourself. 


DEVELOPED BY GUIDE LAMP DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION • ANDERSON, IND. 


SI>ORTS ILMISTKATKO May IB, I9S9 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


THE TIGER 
IS UNDERFED 


by NICK THIMMESCH 


Confusion in the front office 
and penny-pinching economies 
have blighted Detroit’s hopes for 
the American League pennant 


F i>k some years now a strange mi- 
rage has appeared each spring over 
Detroit's Briggs Stadium, an appari- 
tion of a sleek muscular Bengal Tiger 
fiercely promising its beholders the 
thrill of a captured American League 
pennant, or, at least, a roaring good 
hunt for it, 

Bui come autumn, each year, the 
mirage has disappeared, leaving in its 
place a tired, toothless old beast, its 
stripes tattered, its teeth worn by de- 
feat. No pennant has been dragged 
triumphantly home to Briggs Stadi- 
um. Worse, Detroit's feeble Tiger has 
not even come close to catching one. 

Despite this sorry record of peren- 
nial failure, Detroiters crowd their 
way into Briggs Stadium year after 


year in such numbers (12’ ■> million in 
the last decade) and with such enthu- 
siasm that Sam Greene, genial dean 
of Detroit sportswriters. calls them 
“uncomprehending loyalists." 'J’heir 
unreasoning faith has been sustained 
partly because Detroit has always 
been a pragmatic optimist, a city 
which declared it could arm the world, 
could get the job done, could make 
more oars than ever before. And their 
faith has been constantly fed and nur- 
tured by e.xpansive statements about 
the Tigers from the Detroit front of- 
fice— and from rival baseball men. 
too, for that matter, and from sports- 
writer-s and other theoretically objec- 
tive observers. This is a Detroit tra- 
dition. It was that way when Waller 


0. Briggs owned the club, when his 
son Spike Briggs ran the organization 
after the old man's death and when 
the Tiger property was acquired in 
July 19.56 by an 11-man syndicate. 

"We want to bring Detroit a pen- 
nant as fast as we can!" cried Fred 
Knorr, then the leader of the syndi 
cate. But the 'I’igers finished fifth in 
19.'56. Manager Bucky Harris was 
fired, and a “take charge” guy, Jack 
Tighe, was put in his place. 

“We'li finish second in said' 

Tighe, but the Tigers finished fourth. 

“This is a pennant contender!" 
yowled Detroit in 19.58, but the Ti 
gers w'ere eighth in June and Tighe 
was out. In came Bill Norman, the 
“minor league Casey Stengel.” The 
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Tigers won six straight from the New 
York Yankees and shot up to second 
place, hut then they subsided and 
finished fifth. 

“This is a solid first-division club.” 
insisted the experts in 1953. and the 
players themselves agreed. In an in- 
formal poll this spring they picked 
themselves to finish second. They did 
this with a quiet, professional confi- 
dence that was very impressive, so 
much so that when Associated Press 
Sportswriter Dave Diles (who con- 
tributed substantially to the prepa- 
ration of this article) picked the Ti- 
gers to finish fourth in his preseason 
predictions he received an indignant 
phone call from the Tiger publicity 
man, Neal K. (Doc) Fenkell. 

“Dave, how could you pick us so 
low?” demanded Fenkell. 

“Doc, how could I pick you so 
high?” replied Diles. “Detroit hasn’t 
won a pennant since 1945, it hasn't 
been in contention since 1950, it’s 
been in the first division only once 
in the last eight years and then it 
squeaked in. I think I’m being radical 
in picking you as high as fourth.” 

AND THEN . . . DISASTER 

Then the season was on, and the 
Tigers lost 15 of their first 17 games. 
A recession still afflicts Detroit, and 
the working-stiff fans who used to 
clamor for tickets to the ball park re- 
acted to hard times and bad baseball. 
Attendance at Briggs Stadium fell off 
sharply. Advance sales were down. 

The 15th defeat was more than the 
owners could bear. They fired Nor- 
man, and hired .Jimmie Dykes. 
Dykes’s Tigers promptly beat the 




New York Yankees in both ends of a 
double-header before a huge Sunday 
crowd and went on to win seven 
games out of eight. Optimism welled 
up again— as it did during Norman’s 
streak la.st year. But neither the win- 
ning surge, nor the big turnout to see 
Dykes’s debut against the Yankees 
nor the optimism could hide the fact 
that the Tigers were in last place, that 
attendance continued to be off (only 
9,783 came to a Sunday double-head- 
er a week later) and that there still 
was trouble in Detroit. 

When adversity comes, men look 
for causes. Now the “uncomprehend- 
ing loyalists” are asking dark ques- 
tions about the operation of their 
Tiger organization. What is wrong? 

The prospectus is encouraging: “I 
have never been identified with fail- 
ures,” thunders .John E. Fetzer, 
chairman of the board, Detroit Base- 
ball Company. “And I sure as hell 
won’t start now. We’re in this to 
make money and to win pennants. 
We’ve got a lot of executive talent, 
and I think we can build a player 
organization which can rival the 
Yankees.” 

Fine words, but the charge has 
been made and repeated that the 
Tiger front office has become a cheap 
operation. It is claimed that penny- 
pinching economy measures have 
hurt the vital player-replacement pro- 
gram — the scouting force and the 
minor league farm system— and that 
this is a prime reason for Detroit’s 
difficulty. 

Figures support the charge. 

In 1957 there were 21 names on 
the scouting staff list. Under for- 


mer General Man- 
ager John McHale, 
the number wa.s in- 
creased in 1958 to 
27. In 1959. how- 
ever, the staff was 
reduced to 18 full- 
time scouts, and insiders say the list 
is padded and that only half a dozen 
“real” .scouts work full time. 

“We have more scouts than the 
Briggs people ever did,” President 
Harvey Hansen argues. But, he ad- 
mits, “There has been some little 
adjustment in dollar expenditures.” 

“They’re cutting corners and hurt- 
ing themselves.” insists one Detroit 
scout. “They can talk budgets, but 
they’ve got us down to .$100,000 to 
sign ballplayers for the year. What 
can you do with that? Everybody is 
scared to sign anybody unless you are 
positive the boy will make it. You 
can’t operate that way. You can't 
be that positive.” 

As for the farms, in 1957 there 
were eight teams in the Tiger minor 
league system. Aware of the training 
value of the minors for question-mark 
players, McHale and Rick Ferrell, 
then director of minor league person- 
nel, added two farm clubs to the 
system in 1958. But this year the 
farm system was cut back to seven 
teams. 

Detroit's minor league teams won 
four pennants in 1958, and yet they 
made small player contribution to 
the 1959 Tigers. Charleston, W. Va., 
the Tigers’ top farm team, won its 
pennant with shopworn veterans like 
Wayne Terwilliger, Wilmer Shantz, 

eoHlinued 
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UNDERFED TIGER eoiiliiiiteil 

Ron Samford, Milt Rolling, Art 
Houtteman and Jim Delsing. 

Confronted with the accusation 
that the Detroit front office has 
shrunk its player-replacement pro- 
gram for the sake of economy, Han- 
sen answers; “We spent twice as 
much on scouting and the minors in 
1958 than the Briggs operation did in 
any year, We spent a total of SDoO,- 
000 last year for player replacement, 
which was $81,000 more than we 
spent in 1957, and we’ll spend $12,- 
000 more this year than in 1958. 
We’re no cheap operation.’’ 


gripe and grumble about being ham- 
pered and thwarted by penny-pinch- 
ing. “Economy” has become a con- 
troversial word. It has even been 
blamed for the departure of the capa- 
ble young McHale, who left Detroit 
Iasi winter to become general manag- 
er of the affluent Milwaukee Braves. 

“No, that’s not the reason I left,” 
says McHale, “though it was a fac- 
tor. The Detroit owner.s have a tre- 
m?ndous financial investment in that 
ball club — more than five million dol- 
lars — and they have to operate in the 
manner best guaranteed to protect 
themselves and insure a return on 
their money. I don’t see how anyone 


table and still are able to pay all oper- 
ating expenses, the Tiger owners 
have put into effect some stringent 
economies. The number of ticket sell- 
ers has been cut nearly in half ; the as- 
sistant public relations director left 
the payroll; the ballplayers are now 
limited to two towels a day; the free 
employee-lunch program is restricted. 
And some oldtime Tigers noticed that 
when a reunion party for the 1934 
World Series team was held in Lake- 
land, Fla. during spring training, the 
presence of Mickey Cochrane, Hank 
Greenberg, Goo.se Goslin, Gee Walk- 
er, Schoolboy Rowe, Tommy Bridges 
and all the rest didn’t impress the 



fiansen says of the organizational 
structure of the club: “We have the 
same kind of corporate charter that 
General Motors has. The game we 
put on the field is the same as a pro- 
duction department; our player-re- 
placement system is the same as a 
sales force. But we must have econ- 
omies. We don’t believe in spending 
money on bonus babies the way some 
teams do. We’re making changes in 
our recruiting and development sys- 
tem because we feel that in the pa.st 
good talent has been lost due to in- 
efficiency. We can do a belter job 
with less size in the system and more 
quality. It’s better to have fewer low- 
price players and more $5,000-a-year 
players in the minors.” 

To some, this sounds like double- 
talk: the Tigers want quality players 
in the minors, but they don’t intend 
to spend large sums of money for the 
bonus player, though the bonus play- 
er is the highest quality player avail- 
able on the open market. But what- 
ever the explanation — economy or ef- 
ficiency — the workingseouts and oth- 
er personnel in the Detroit system 


can blame them for what they have 
done. At the same time, however, the 
player-procurement program has un- 
doubtedly suffered. They simply can- 
not afford to spend heavily right now 
for young players.” 

The syndicate’s investment was 
actually $5.5 million. $2.2 million of 
which was paid in cash. The balance 
was financed through a $2 million 
loan from the National Bank of De- 
troit and a $1.3 million purchase 
money mortgage from the Briggs 
estate. 'I’he bank charges 5%' inter- 
est. Briggs just under 4^;. Briggs re- 
quires no principal payments for the 
first five years, or until 1961. The 
bank requires annual payments of 
.$400,900, plus interest which will 
average out to $50,000 a year. In 
1958 the owners paid $400,000, plus 
$100,000 interest, to the bank, and 
$36,090 interest to Briggs. The bank 
loan is scheduled to be liquidated the 
fall of 1961, when principal payments 
will be started on the Briggs note. 

“Dur payment timetable is in per- 
fect order,” reports John Fetzer. 

To make sure they meet the time- 


1959 management to the point of pro- 
viding free refreshments. What food 
and beverages there were came from 
the Lakeland Chamber of Commerce. 
Even quiet Charlie Gehringer, now a 
vice-president of the club, shook his 
head over this Tiger “economy.” 

Beyond “economy” there are other 
factors that have hurt the Tigers. 
One is the way in which Detroit play- 
ers are overrated by their own man- 
agement. A team that is fifth or there- 
about year in and year out is fifth on 
merit, as the baseball saying has it, 
rather than because “something went 
wrong.” And yet the Tigers, as con- 
sistent a team as baseball has ever 
seen (five fifth-place finishes, a fourth 
and a sixth in the last eight seasons), 
disappoint their management when 
they find their level. 

The unwarranted optimism in the 
front office affects the team adversely 
in two ways. The players, who are a 
lot more sensitive than their acquired 
professional exterior would lead you 
to believe, are hurt by unfair criti- 
cism (‘‘They’re not trying, they’re 
lazy, they’re fat cats”) and lose a 
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gooil deal of their confidence and in- 
centive. The inanaKement, busy try- 
ing to convince itself and others that 
it has the best infield, outfield, bench 
and pitching staff in sight, fails to 
recognize and repair the team’s de- 
ficiencies. 

It could well be that tlie inflated 
evaluation of Tiger personnel and the 
indifferent and lackadaisical play 
that Tiger players are often charged 
with both stem in large part from the 
lack of centralized authority in the 
front oHice. Opinions come from all 
sides, and decisions are made — or not 
made — here, there and everywhere. 
Spike Briggs, who stayed on under 


full-fledged general manager until 
shortly before the season opened. Fer- 
rell is soft-spoken and nonassertive 
and, despite protests from the Tiger 
ownership, he has people wondering 
whether he has actually been given a 
general manager's authority. 

Harry M. Susson, the executive vice- 
president. has gone onto the field on 
days when the weather was uncertain 
and. with an eye to attendance, tle- 
cided whether to play or not. When 
Bill Norman was fired, it was .Jimmy 
Campbell, vice-president and busi- 
ness manager, who accompanied Fer- 
rell to the clubhouse, walked up to 
Norman and said, “Bill, Rick has 


a few more runs, and a little better 
pitching. “But the horses are there." 
says Jim. F'rank Lane of Cleveland 
and Bill Veeck of Chicago agree, and 
this at a time when Detroit was still 
a solid last -place club. 

More significantly, the ownership 
group seems to be coming to the re- 
alization that while baseball may be 
a business it is a business like no 
other. It was under the "prudent man 
rule" that the legal counsel to the 
Briggs estate advised the Briggs heirs 
against keeping the ownership of the 
'I'igers. It was not considered a sound 
investment, even though the 'I'igers 
had averaged a $U8,b:i4 annual profit 





EX-PRE&ioENT Ffcd Knorr had 
prayerful eyes on a pennant. 


PRESIDENT Harvey Hansen 
admitted the pro.s knew how. 


SPORTSWRiTER Davp Diles told 
the Tigers to look at the fact.s. 


GENERAL MANAGER Rjck KCf- 
reil found him.self surrounded. 


the new ownership for a time as gener- 
al manager, left amid cries of “Who’s 
the bo.ss around here, anyhow?” 
(“We had been going around and 
around about organizational charts," 
Briggs says now, “and I maintained 
that the general managershould be in- 
formed on every important matter. 
Finally Fetzer said. ‘Spike, you 
shouldn't get so worked up. Baseball 
is just showmanship, like putting on 
a TV program.’ Well, that wa.s it. If 
they were thinking that way, I knew 
it was time for me to get out. I told 
him it was all right in television to 
put I’erry Como in there when Bing 
Crosby had a sore throat, hut what 
were we going to do if Harvey Kuenn 
broke his leg?”) 

SPIKE, MAC, RICK 

After Spike left, McHale was named 
general manager. He put in a hard- 
working 20 months and then depart- 
ed for greener pastures at -Milwaukee 
this past January. Kick Ferrell was 
named acting general manager on 
January 2<>, but the Tiger ownership 
did not publicly confirm him as the 


something to tell you." Ferrell was 
left with the chore of taking Norman 
into a wailing room outside the club- 
house and telling him he wa.s through. 
The Sisson-Campbell influence in the 
club is strong, but because Ferrell is 
general manager and because Hansen 
now puts in several hours a day at 
the stadium, the players are under- 
standably confused about who really 
runs the front office, .^nd, of course, 
John Fetzer is unquestionably the 
strong man of the organization. This 
diffuse leadership is not the image of 
authority prescribed for the proper 
operation of a major league club. 

But, after all, baseball is a game 
played by teams of nine men on a 
field, and if what happeii.s there pleas- 
es the fans maybe the economic and 
organizational problems will riglil 
themselves or be forgotten. “If we 
were winning ball games,” says Harry 
Sisson with shattering logic, “people 
wouldn’t be so concerned about the 
front office." 

Jimmie Dykes, the new manager, 
has no strong misgivings. He thinks 
he'll make the first division. He needs 


in the years 1938-1951. Some of those 
years were awfully good, but some 
were awfully bad. 

But the ownership group plunged 
in, money first. Now nearing the end 
of their third year in control, they 
have met their loan and interest pay- 
ments right on schedule, but they also 
have a team that will make the first 
division only after a real struggle: a 
front office which does not yet con- 
vey tlie impression of authority: a 
weakened player-replacement pro- 
gram, which bodes ill for the future 
improvement of the club on the field; 
and a disenchanted following, which 
bodes ill for the future of the club 
financially. 

The problems of the Detroit organ- 
ization have been apparent to other 
major league clubs for some time. 
Now Detroit’s owners seem to be 
learning them, too, the hard way. For 
ail his talk of l)usiness parallels in 
baseball, Harvey Hansen honestly 
admits, “If there’s one thing I’ve 
learned in my two and a halt years 
here, it is that you have to let profes- 
sionals run the game.” 
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SPECTACLE 

Pholoijraphed by Richard Meek 


Rugger: 
Duel in the 


Romping 
May Sun 


Players and spectators, as in 
these scenes of Princeton* 
Yale rivalry, are finding 
the old game a mighty 
attractive spring pastime 


On more and more May campuses such old favorites as base- 
ball, crew and track are having to make room for a venerable 
but newly vigorous rival: Rugby. Rugger’s uniforms may 
look like a nostalgic revival of 1870 football but, as the 
Princeton .scene on the following pages will testify, the action 
is plenty spirited, and the game olfers the further satisfaction 
for spectators of bringing them right up to fieldsi<ie for van- 
tage points on the grass. Tsually the team is a club, an un- 
official offshoot of the university athletic program, which not 
only arranges its own schedule and pays its own way on road 
trips but also finds its own coach. Moreover, there are no 
half-time retreats to a locker room for coachly harangues; 
half time is for flojjping on the sidelines and having bumps 
and bruises balme<l by dolls from \’assar, Smith, Stanford, 
('alifornia and similar outposts. 

All this is not to say that Rugby is taken lightly by its 
practitioners. Sche<lule.s are rigorous, competition keen. .Al- 
ready thi.< season Dartmouth, strongest in the .seven-club 
Eastern Rugby I’nion, has voyaged to England where it took 
five out of seven matches iSI, ,Jan. 19 1 and has traveled to 
the West (’oast where it won three out of four. Harvanl 
flew to Bermuda and won the annual Bermuda Rugby Week 
trojihy during spring vacation, anfi five teams in St. Louis, mid- 
western Rugby stronghold, have been fighting it out to .see 
which would meet the winner of the Ontario Rugby Union 
series in a jiostseason contest. 

N'ot surprisingly in a game of such informality, there is a 
remarkable lack of reliable statistics. In the 2f)-year-ol<l Yale- 
Princelon rivalry reflected on the.-a* pages, for instance, no- 
body .seems to have the foggiest notion of who’s ahea<l over 
the years. Princeton won the rugged game shown here 5-3. 


A.t half-fime intermission, Rugbi/s only time-out, a Princeton 

player gets the admiring attention of sideline spectators 
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Happy half-time group of Reuben Donnelley (left). Marilyn H'es/, Joseph Alsop Jr., 

Douglaa Churchill and Pam Martin shows Rugby's carefree informality 
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A Sub of One’s Own 

W k’ve been admiring the boom in 
powerboats for some time now, 
just as you probably have, and won- 
dering what form it would take next. 
Well, we invite your attention to a 
German engineer named Ernst Wag- 
•ner who has not only been wonder- 
ing about, but working on, the form 
it should take next. His proposal: the 
sportsman’s submarine. 

Wagner, an old Luftwaffe designer 
who switched after the war and 
created the famous Ewa line of power- 
boats, is building light, inexpensive 
subs at his yards at Ucberlingen on 
Lake Constance and will offer the 
first of them for sale at the New York 
boatshow next January. He vigorous- 
ly opposes the notion that a subma- 
rine must be both dangerous and com- 
plicated. His ship is a 5-by-12-foot 
rectangle of metal tubes, and looks 
like a miniature lighthouse on a raft. 
The center part consists of a plexi- 
glass dome— the conning tower— 
with a gooseneck tube sticking out 
of it: the periscope. The sub’s total 
displacement makes it always lighter 
than water, so that if anything hap- 
pens to the two electric motors it 
automatically rises to the surface. 
Wagner has designed it to cruise at 
about 15 mph submerged and to be 
able to stay below for two hours. 
Weighing half a ton, it can be towed 
behind the family car and launched 
in four feet of water. 

But what are sportsmen going to 
do in submarines? Wagner believes 
that we are approaching a whole 
new kind of sport. He thinks pleas- 
ure subs will have all the attrac- 
tion of skin-diving— he is an enthu- 
siastic skin-diver himself— but with 
added attractions. "There will be 
an unfishlike human dignity,’’ says 
the sporting submariner, “in mov- 


ing through the undersea realm.” 

That’s Ernst Wagner talking— not 
us. We’re not yet sure what we think 
of the idea of motorized underwater 
spectators staring at us skin-divers— 
possibly through monocles and lor- 
gnettes. But, for better or worse, the 
first pleasure submarine will be re- 
tailing soon for around $2,500, f.o.b. 
New York: probably less when mass 
production sets in. 


Kinky Blinky 

N ext to Mike Lyman’s grill at 
the Los Angeles International Air- 
port there is a typical airport news- 
stand, harshly lighted and eternally 
busy. This one was doing a fair busi- 
ness early one morning last week 
when Blinky Palermo, fight manager 
who acquires some of his prestige 

ronlinued 
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from a long cronyship with Frankie 
Carbo, casually wandered in while 
waiting .for a plane to his home in 
Philadelphia. 

A conservative dresser, Blinky is 
a man of taste in other areas, it ap- 
pears, for his soft pink fingers selected 
a copy of Sports rLLUSTRATP:D from 
the magazine rack; then he chose a 
copy of the monthly magazine Sport, 
two newspapers and a couple of pack- 
ages of gum— all told, 80^! worth of 
merchandise. As he approached the 
cashier he held the magazines and 
papers behind him and picked a 
package of peanut butter crackers 
from the counter. He paid for the 
crackers and ambled on out into the 
cool night air. 

It was neatly done, on the word of 
a Los Angeles plaindothesman whose 
job is to spot hoodlums entering and 
leaving Los Angeles. He had “made” 
Blinky almost as soon as he stepped 
up to the newsstand. 

When the policeman picked him 
up Blinky was a practiced picture of 
offended innocence. Blinky has been 
picked up before. Oh, asked Blinky, 
did I really forget to pay for them? 
Well, it was a mistake. How about 
paying for them now? And, finally 
and inevitably, the classic line: “It’s 
a dirty frame.” 

In Municipal Judge Delbert E. 
Wong’s court Blinky pleaded inno- 
cent to petty theft and later made a 
$500 bail bond. A jury trial— for 
which no one expects Blinky to show 

They Said It 


— was set for June 16. He left for 
Philadelphia that night. 

A petty incident, but revealing in 
its way, and of course by no means 
detrimental to Blinky’s influence in 
boxing. 

Bureaucracy 

O NR OF THE tragicomic fictions of 
the modern world is the psychia- 
trist so steeped in the dark innuen- 
does of his specialty that he meets 
every simple “hello” with the ques- 
tion: “What did he mean by that?” 

It may be that this suspicious med- 
ico has his political counterpart by 
the hundreds in totalitarian bureauc- 
racies where the wrong nod to the 
wrong man may mean instant eclipse, 
but we like to think that in our coun- 
try at least any man can offer greet- 
ings to any other without suspicion 
or unwelcome inference. We particu- 
larly like to think so when the greeter 
in question is the President of the 
United States. 

Such was definitely not the case 
when President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower recently undertook to send his 
greetings to the national convention 
of a group of Americans deeply and 
sincerely dedicated to a problem 
which has long worried him : the prob- 
lem of national fitness. The group in 
question is the official professional or- 
ganization of the physical education 
teachers of the U.S., known by the 
deep-breath name of the American 


Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation. The new 
AAHPER program. Operation Fit- 
ness— U.S. A., was hailed here (SI, 
Jan. 26) as “the first constructive na- 
tionwide program for fitness of Amer- 
ican youth since President Eisen- 
hower became concerned about the 
problem in 1955.” 

The President’s own cabinet-level 
Council on Youth Fitness, headed 
by Interior Secretary Fred Seaton, 
is semicommitted to Operation Fit- 
ness, but some of the council’s advi- 
sors nurse a private fear that the 
AAHPER program for getting U.S. 
youth to flex its muscles leans too 
much on arbitrary tests which might 
almost be considered un-American. 

We won’t even bother to argue that 
point. We will, however, argue stren- 
uously the right and taste of any bu- 
reaucrat, no matter how dissident, to 
suppress a greeting from the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. to any group of his 
fellow Americans, which is exactly 
what happened at the AAHPER con- 
vention at Portland, Oregon. 

President Eisenhower's telegram 
saluting Operation Fitness was draft- 
ed in one division of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
(Arthur Flemming, Secretary), okayed 
by the White House and duly dis- 
patched to the physical education 
teachers. But it had failed to receive 
the approving initials of the Secre- 
tary’s Special Assistant for Health 
and Medical Affairs, and this would 
never do. The Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Health and Medical 
Affairs, who was one of those dis- 
approving of Operation Fitness, got 
on the phone to Portland, and told 
the physical education boys that 
there had been a lamentable foul-up; 
that President Eisenhower’s good 
wishes had not been properly re- 
viewed before dispatch, etc., etc., etc. 
Not wishing to offend the S.A. for 
H. and M.A., the officers of the phys- 
ical education group sadly made their 
decision: better not read Ike’s mes- 
sage to the 2,500 delegates assembled. 

Well, we have a copy of the Presi- 
dent’s greeting at hand, and, the S.A. 
for H. and M.A. to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we would like to read 
it to everybody right here and now. 


STAN MusiAL of thc SI. Louis Cardinals, after he became the sixth man in 
baseball history to smash 400 homers {others: Ruth, Foxx, OU, Gehrig, Ted 
\Villiams\: “Gosh, that's a lot of home runs for a singles hitter.” 

PUNCH iMLACM, Toronto Maple Leafs coach, bridling over word that Alex 
Delvecchio, winner of the Lady Byng Trophy for gentlemanly conduct, might 
be traded to his team: “I’ll fine any player who wins that trophy." 

OSCAR ROBERTSON, Cincinnati University basketball All-America, on how 
he coped with high-powered recruiting: “/ talked to very few college coaches. 
I figured they’d all be lying no matter what they promised.” 

BONNIE PRUDDEN. OH being named AMVETS youth adviser: “Helping 
children become fit is as simple as chasing your kid around the block, pulling 
a chinning bar in every house and having your girl start jumping rope.” 
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We doubt if Ike would take a line of 
it bark: 

IT IS A PI.F.ASURK TO SEND OREt^T- 
INT.S TO THOSE ATTENDING THE ANNU- 
AL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION. 

FITNESS OF OUR CITIZENS IS A NA- 
TIONAL NEED REQUIRING CONTINUING 
PUBLIC ATTENTION AND ENLIGHTENED 
ACTION. YOUR "OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A.” PROJECT SHOULD HELP FOCUS 
ATTENTION UPON CONTRIBUTIONS 
THAT CAN BE MADE TO THE HEALTH. 
VIGOR AND CHARACTER OF AMERICAN 
BOYS AND GIRLS. BEST WISHES FOR A 
FINE CONVENTION. 

DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 

Make Mine a Yonh 

T here is perhaps no finer e\’idence 
of Soviet efficiency than that 
shown in the Russian apjiroach to 
the international oasis of sportsmen 
known as the 19th hole. Where most 
of the decadent civilizations of the 
Western world find it necessary to 
struugle through 18 or more ardent 
and taxing lioles of golf before set- 
tling down to their just reward in the 
locker room bar, the Russians have 
eliminated all the inefficient and 
wasteful preliminaries. There is not. 
as it happens, a single golf course in 
all of Russia, yet the workers’ para- 
dise is seemingly one vast 19th hole. 

Communist drinking, according to 
our Photographer-Correspondent .Jer- 
ry Cooke, who has just returned from 
Russia weary, footsore and perhaps a 
touch dehydrated, is continuous, en- 
thusia.stic, imaginative and not a 
whit impaired by the recent dictum 
limiting Hii.ssian lu.shes to a single 
hooker of vodka in any one bar. In 
the first place, there is nothing in the 
law to keep you from bowling along 
to the ne.xt bar for another hooker: 
in the second place, the law applies 
only to vodka, and vodka is only 
the beginning. 

Tlie people of Russia liave long 
been famed for a monumental con- 
sumption of their tribal drink, and 
they still drink traditional oceans of 
vodka but they drink a great many 
other things as well. Among .Mos- 
cow’s high-living, modern Jet Set — 



‘7 giirsit il Iran one of llione days, Finrco, you gettimj 10 and me shnoting 
an 89 this morning.'' 


the duck-tailed, tight-trousered Rus- 
sian equivalent of London’s neo-Ed- 
wardian Teddy Boys — the favorite 
tipple is .\rmenian cognac. They can 
well afford it. Their fathers for the 
most part are high-ranking status 
seekers in the classless society, and 
drinking money is not much of a 
problem in a land where income 
taxes take only 13 ' , in the top brack- 
et. The Jets can be .seen in droves in 
any good Moscow restaurant drinking 
their cognac quietly in the company 
of buxom girl friends and causing lit- 
tle trouble beyond a certain unsteadi- 
ness of gait when at last they make 
their way homeward. 

There are others in Russia who 
take their drinks with more gusto 
and mix them with more imagination 
than the morose Jets. For these happi- 
ly bibulous Bolsheviks, the bartend- 
ers in Moscow’s "cocktail halls" will 
cheerfully mix a lighthouse (3 ounces 
chartreuse, 1 ounce cognac poured 
over an egg yolk; drink without 
breaking the yolk), or a Prince of 
Wales (3 parts sweet champagne, 1 
part cognac; serve in a water glass 
and drink in a single swallow). 


Transportation of liquids to the 
farther reaches of the Soviet Union is 
something of a problem, so it is often 
cheaper and easier to ship pure al- 
cohol than the slightly more watery 
vodka. Hence the favorite cocktail 
of northern Siberia is the Far East, 
or snow, cocktail. 'Phis tipple consists 
of a deep gulp of 19(t-prnof alcohol 
washed down with a handful of snow, 
and it is told, with some pride, that 
Siberia’s best hunters can hit a squir- 
rel in the eye (so as not to spoil the 
fur) at 300 feet after enough Far 
Easts. In the same rough category as 
the P’ar East is the trailertnick: raw 
vodka followed by a bite of salt her- 
ring and washed down by more vod- 
ka. Moscow’s medical students take 
their pleasure in a kind of ju.st- 
nonlothal denatured alcohol which 
they call blue lady. 

At the sophisticated opposite end 
of the Russian drinking spectrum are 
the carnival, the yorsh and the Shar- 
bagatovka. The latter, named for a 
Soviet artist, is a blend of cognac and 
red wine drunk warm after skating 
or skiing, like a German iHuhircin. 
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The carnival, a Leningrad favorite, 
consists of two kinds of Russian ram 
— both sweetish — 1 part vodka, 1 
part cognac and enough champagne 
to fill whatever glass is being used. 
Cooke describes it as a Russian zom- 
bie. The trickiest drink of all is the 
yorsh (named after a small fish with 
prickles), whose manufacture re- 
quires as much skill as does a pousse- 
caf6. It is mixed by pouring beer into 
a glass up to the halfway mark and 
covering it gently with a white (must 
be white) handkerchief. The glass is 
then filled ever so gently to the brim 
with vodka. If the job is done right 
the handkerchief can be removed 
leaving vodka and beer together in 
a wedded but unmixed state, and 
the whole thing is swallowed at a 
gulp. "It looks," said one enraptured 
comrade to Cooke, "absolutely love- 
ly against the light.” 

Last but far from least is a kind of 
instant Muscovite beer which can be 
brewed at home in a mere 15 days. It 
takes only a little sugar, some water 
and a few grams of dry yeast. If, aft- 
er one week in a warm place, it has 
neither blown up nor walked away, 
add a little more yeast and vodka to 
taste, wait another week, and then 
have fun. Before consuming too 
much, however, it might be well to 
have a sip of kasy, a horsemeat broth 
popular in Central Asia. Kasy is 
thought to make one immune to al- 
cohol in any quantity. 

Mud in your eye! Or, as Cooke 
learned to say, Xa Zdororie! 

Little Richard’s Almanac 

rpHE TROUBLES of Little Richard, 

a blue-tick hound, began on a 
hunting trip with his owner Larry 
Wilson, an undertaker of Owasso, 
Oklahoma. Hard on the scent of a 
skedaddling coon. Little Richard fol- 
lowed the trail up to a narrow cleft 
of rock six miles east of Owasso. A 
hunter’s hunter, he did not swerve 
from his duty but flung himself head- 
long into the limestone slit. Unlike 
the coon, he did not come out again. 
He managed instead to wedge himself 
into a V-shaped crevice. Forward 
motion thereupon ceased. That, pret- 
ty much, was the first day. 


Little Richard did what he could 
do through the night: he answered 
Larry Wilson’s repeated entreaties 
to come out with muffled howls of 
despair, and he kicked his forelegs, 
suspended above the cave floor, in 
futile exercise. Toward morning, Wil- 
son and a cousin, now convinced they 
alone could not free the hound, rushed 
off to Owasso for assistance. 

Later on the second day, would-be 
rescuers began to collect at the mouth 
of Little Richard’s trap. They kicked 
at the rock and admitted it was hard; 
they poked their heads into the crev- 
ice and admitted it was narrow: some 
chipped at the stone with picks and 
admitted it was slow going. One of 
the number, Albert Leeds of Tulsa, 
weighing 70 pounds to Little Rich- 
ard’s 60, tried to reach the dog by 
crawling. But squirm as he might, the 
10 pounds made the difference, and 
he backed out defeated. Little Rich- 
ard mourned softly, no closer to free- 
dom than before. 

On the third day. an Oklahoma gas 
company crew moved to the scene 
with pneumatic drills. It is unresolved 
whether it is better to be trapped in a 
cave and left to perish quietly or to 
be trapped in a cave and saved with 
the clattpr of jackhammers ringing in 
your ears. But Little Richard, winc- 
ing with every spurt of the hammer, 
endured that day, and by nightfall 
looked up to see the face of Dr. John 
Collins, the attending veterinarian 



Ca7iny Mountaineer 

Ho knows the mountain passes, so 
Climbs not, nor leaps crevasse.s. 
But sits and waits and will not go 
Until tho mountain passes. 

— Richard Armour 


from Tulsa. Dr. Collins could not 
reach the dog but he could see enough 
to tell newspaper and television re- 
porters that Little Richard was los- 
ing weight and was thirsty. When 
the Ow’asso fire department heard 
that, it rigged a hose and sprayed 
water on the walls nearest the dog. 
Little Richard lapped the moisture 
off the stone as it trickled by. 

He fared poorly over the next two 
days. Outside all was sunshine and 
fresh air and free-running coons. But 
for the hound inside, life had become 
an around-the-clock ordeal of dark 
hunger, suffocating limestone dust 
and the hanging and shouting of frus- 
trated men. It was all very well to 
know that a few feet away reporters 
from the big city were writing down 
your name and television crews were 
standing by to see your face and vol- 
unteer workers were lined up for a 
crack at the rock walls. But it was 
not a dog’s life. 

Shortly before dawn on the sixth 
day the rescue workers shook their 
heads solemnly and said that the 
jackhammers would not get through 
in time. The only hope, they said, was 
dynamite. Wilson, close to exhaus- 
tion, bit off the remains of a finger- 
nail and gave reluctant consent. Lit- 
tle Richard hung down his head while 
Edgar Palmer, an Owasso explosives 
expert, was called in to .supervise the 
blasting. Pillows and blankets were 
forced up close to the dog’s head, and 
after six shots, the last within three 
feet, the cleft fell open. Once the de- 
bris was cleared. Little Richard, his 
head spinning, half fell, half leaped 
into Wilson’s arms. He had lost 17 
pounds and his backbone made a 
lumpy ridge from shoulders to tail. 
But the coon dog, just in case any 
coons were perched in the surround- 
ing trees, made it stiffly— but un- 
der his own power— to a waiting am- 
bulance. 

Late last week, rested, restored con- 
siderably in weight and definitely re- 
freshed in spirit, Little Richard was 
able to lope off into the coon thickets 
of northeast Oklahoma with Larry 
Wilson again. And friends and ad- 
mirers of Little Richard raised sighs 
of satisfaction from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, Alaska and Hawaii. end 
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Let yourself go Mercedes-Benz and enter an entirely new world of motoring where every trip 
is transportation to driving pleasures you had not dreamed of. This proud insignia, the three-pointed 
star, is borne by every Mercedes-Benz. It proclaims a degree of quality, engineering and good taste 
unmatched on the roads of the world. Kings, potentates, princes, diplomats and connoisseurs have 
motored behind the three-pointed star. You can, too! 

Mercedes-Benz cars include sedans, convertibles, and sports cars. Prices range from about S3, 300 to $1 3,000. Ask your Mercedes-Benz Dealer for a demonstration. 

Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc. (A Subsidiary of Siudebaker-Packard Corporation) 



Next time you onlcr beer, try this 
on your taste biuls . . . 

Poiir hall 11 }rl„ss of C.l’JWKSS 
itilo half a glass of beer! 

That will give you wliat you’d 
fiiKl in any "pub” in Ireland (wJiere 
it is brewed) . . . it’s "half-and-hail.” 

It will give you a new taste in 
beer, too! Deep, throaty, refreshing 
. . . a \igorous <hink for \igor(ms 
men. (Then why «lo the women so 
olten like it. too? Kspecially with 
meals or snacks?) 


This heartier, taste of \oiir beer 
is line to tlie l>arlcy malt in 
(.Ul-NNESS. The iub\ color, the 
tcjifec-colored foam ami the sooth- 
ing flavor of (iUI.X.NESS itsell 
ci»me Ironi rousting a little oi its 
rich ingredient of malt. 

In case you’re not a brewer or a 
inallstcr vourself, hear this; barley 
malt is noted lor phosphates. And 


the phosphates which malt puts in- 
to CiUIXXE.S.S give it a rich taste. 

Then, for a better taste in sour 
l)cer and a sturdy malt brew besides, 
try GUIXXESS, straigiit or mixed. 

Next time you order beer, u’hy not 
get some (JUINXE.SS to go with it? 
Wdierever beer is served . . . «>! at 
\our food store, delicatessen, sujjcr- 
market, Tr\ it! 


Just ask for GUINNESS! 

IMPORTED BY KEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING CO- HARTFORD, CONN. 



ALL STATUS AND NO PLAY 


T he most talked-about book in 
the U.S. last week was an eru- 
dite volume of 24 chapters and 376 
pa^es called The Status Seekers. Its 
author, \'ance Packard (whose pre- 
vious be.stseller was 7'hc Hidden Per- 
suaders), submits that since World 
War II American society has become 
as stratified as a parfait. 

Packard’s U.S.A. Is a land in which 
we the people live at five different 
class levels and are increasingly con- 
cerned about maintaining the status 
symbols of our particular class or, 
just as likely, trying to climb into the 
class above. 

In the course of setting forth this 
idea. Packard may have invented a 
sociological parlor game that could in 
itself increase the sale of Ins book. It 
miglit be called What's Your Status? 
— the point being to determine pre- 
ci.sely where you belong: witli the 
Real Upper Class, the Semi-Upper 
Cliuss, the Limited-Success Class, the 
plain old Working Class, or the l>ot- 
totn of Real Hard Ca.ses. Packard 
examines the status ratings of some 
30(J occupations, and finds architects 
anci federal judges ranking highest. 
(Sportsmen, athletes and sportswrit- 
ers, incidentally, aren't even listed.) 
Anyway, American life emerges as a 
general scramble, people climbing all 
o\ er each other to get into the status 
above or to avoid the one below, or 
merel.v suffering from the universal 
social traffic jam. Shorter hours, in- 

only increased the pressure. Packard's 
conclusion : "Status seekers are alter- 
ing our society by their preoccupa- 
tion, in the midst of plenty, with 
acquiring evidences of status.” 

Meanwhile, Author Packard him- 
self last week was relaxing in a big 
white house (high status i which he 
paints himself (indeterminate status) 
on a hilltop in New Canaan, Conn, 
(pretty high status), surrounded by 
his wife and three children, occasion- 
ally walking his Weimaraner, Misty, 
and doing a lot of bird watching in 
the blo.ssoming woods. All of this, he 
says, probably places him with the 
Semi-Upper Class. Still, he love.s to 
sail his boat in the turbulent waters 


near his other house on Wasque Point 
off Martha’s Vineyard (high status), 
but he spoils the status effect by his 
passion for clam-digging. 

"I don’t know why there is so little 
written on status and sport,” Pack- 
ard observed thoughtfully to a Sports 
Illustrated man. "I originally in- 
tended to include a chapter on the 



VANCE PACKARD WATCHES BIRDS, TOO 


whole subject in The Status Seekers. 
But I found there were no complete 
or reliable studies, no sociological 
findings to provide a point of depar- 
ture, and gave it up. I found some 
interesting sidelights only. For exam- 
ple, I don’t believe there is any status 
sport that involves close bodily con- 
tact. Tennis, golf, sailing, crew are 
traditional upper-class sports. And 
there seems to be a relation between 
high-prestige sports and real estate. 
Golf and polo retjuire fairlA' substan- 
tial investments in land preparation. 


In England. Rugby, which is played 
on a green field, ha.s a higher status 
than soccer, which requires nothing 
but a ball.” 

Isn’t it possible, he was aske<l, that 
despite the snobbery associated with 
some sports, status and sport are con- 
tradictory terms? 

"Could be something in that,” said 
Packard, who played football in high 
school and who bluefishes with an 
amateur’s passion. "But there is very 
little authoritative sociological litera- 
ture on the subject,” he added warn- 
ingly, thumbing through an old copy 
of Thorstein Veblen’s Theory of the 
Leisure Class. 

Veblen, it turned out, considered 
sport a sign of arreste<l moral devel- 
opment. Robert and Helen Lynd, 
whose classic studies on Middletown 
are landmarks in American sociologi- 
cal writing, barely mention sport in 
the 1,1')4 pages of their masterpieces. 
Broadly speaking, there is almost 
nothing on sport in this whole branch 
of letters. 

As Author Packard returned to bird 
watching and Sports Illustrated’s 
student returned to sport, the ques- 
tion remained unanswered: How im- 
portant is that omission? The mo- 
tives that the sociologists, including 
benevolent Author Packard, ascribe 
to human beings are generally pretty 
bitter and mean ones— envy, ambi- 
tion, a crude desire lor display, or a 
cruel desire to humiliate, on one hand, 
or anxietv. uncertainty, fear or panic 
at the loss of status on the other. 
Doubtless there are as many people 
who want to achieve status by sport 
as in any other wa.\’. But by sport’s 
very nature, we submit, it is impos- 
sible for its followers to be concerned 
only with status. Some skill is neces- 
sary. At least there must be an objec- 
tive appreciation of excellence. And 
at best there may be a complete for- 
getfulness of self, of clas-s, status, ele- 
gant or inelegant surroundings, in the 
joy of life and the spontaneous exhila- 
ration of effort that sometimes comes 
with sport and which sociologists 
cannot measure. Call it the pursuit 
of happiness and excellence, terms 
older than sociology. end 
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THE ICEMON COMETH BACK 



E |4«'K i\ l!/48, just u soft /wU auvjy 
) from grpatnp.s,s. Iherc was a wiry, reso- 
lutr. feisty and often Kruinpy yuy a wi<ie, 
white cap who would not accept defeat 
without putting up sonietliing on the order 
of a fist Uglit. He was known, although he 
had not ma<le the weight in years, as Ban- 
tam Bel Hogan, anti he played, mechani- 
cally as a slot machine, for money, and the 
jackpots were many. 

Five summers, several major champion- 
sfiips and one terrible automobile acci- 
dent later, there was a Wee Icemon, as the 
marveling Scots called him at Carnoustie, 
who would iiol he defeated. Ho was broad- 
er if not much mellower, ami lie seemed to 
pla.\', at least in part, for the record book. 
That Ben Hogan was perhaps the finest 
tournament jilayer golf has ever known. 

In tlie past six years there has appeared 
at a few tournaments, such as the Masters 
and the Open, a kindly gentleman known 
as William B. Hogan, a manufacturer of 
golf eciuipment from Fort Worth. This Ben 
Hogan n-as still a splendid golfer, but it 
was said tliat because of age. lack of com- 
petition, deterioration of nerve control and 
business pressures he might never win 
again. But at 4G. and with the girth and 
thinning hair which are the luggage of the 
journey into middle age, he last week won 
his first regulation tournament since 

Hogan was tied at 285 witli Fred Haw- 
kins after 72 hofes in the Colomaf Invi- 
tation on his home course in Fort Worth. 
"I don’t like jilayoffs,” said Hogan glumly 
tlien. “I flon't liave much luck in them |he 
has now won live of 12|, mainly because I 
seem to he keyed up for four days only." 

But "running” his irons under a violent, 
45-mph wind, Hogan overtook Hawkins on 
the 4th hole, was 4 up after the 7th and 
proteetetl his lead from there to the club- 
house for a one-under-par 69. 

"It was the fiest golf I ever played un- 
der the conditions,” William B. Hogan 
said. "It has been an awfully dry spell." 


i’hiitogrttplin hy Farrill >lri'hiill 


RARE SMILES lighl Ben Hogan’s face while he 
waits, four strokes up, as Fred Hawkins lines 
up his putt on 1. ’ft h green during playoff ' hft i and 
as he receives trophy for his fifth Colonial win. 




WONDERFUL WORLD eoiilinual 


ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 
IN CALIFORNIA 


A long shot furnished a fresh look in race track finishes, Silky 
Sullivan showed that he can still triumph in his favorite state, 
93,103 fans paid to see a benefit baseball game, and sheriff's 
deputies helped to clear Chavez Ravine for Walter O’Malley 



SHOT LONG SHOT Clay Spark has feet of clay as he stumhles, a la l^^on Errol, al 
the wire at Tanforan. Stumbleltum horse and Jockey Arthur Goldsmith, whose feet 
remainrvl in the stirrups for official ride, managed to stafjiter across to $32.30 win. 





EWORLD'S BIGGEST yarhl ract* under way at Newport 
Bcaeh, Calif, a?; part of 319-l)oat Hcet in the 12lh annual Knse- 
narta race heads for Todos Sanlos Bay, some 130 mile.s distant. 
Clas.s A winner: Charle.s Ulman’.s 50-foot sloop. Thr Lfijnid. 


RECORD CROWD of 93.103 I paid >. largest ever to wilne.ss a 
baseball ttanie in the U.S., fill.s Los Angeles Coliseum to watch 
the Yankees defeat the Dodgers <3 2 in an exhibition contest. 
New York charities and Roy Campanella were the beneficiaries. 




COMEBACK CATCHER Campanella meets comeback horse Sulli- 
van at Hollywood Park after Silky came from 15 lengths back to 
win Campanella purse. Campy, alas, admitted he didn’t back Silky. 


LONG BATTLE for Chavez Ravine, where Dodgers plan 
to build new bail park, enters further pha.se as deputies 
haul off evicted residents. Moving van Is in backgrouml. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD canthliifil 

ROMAN HOLIDAY 
FOR U.S. RIDERS 

T hi;y laughkd when George Morris. Frank Chapot, 
William Steinkraus and Hugh Wiley sat down in 
llie saddle, .\niericans were competing in Rome'.s inter- 
national horse show for the first time, and no one, in- 
cluding their coach, gave them a chance against the 
Italians (wlio had won si.x times in nine years) or the 
Germans in the Grand Prix of Nations. “The Americans 
are good and we wish them success,” said one Italian, 
“but they lack the technique to come through.” 

But one night la.st week in the pine-shrouded Piazza 
di Siena it wa-s the German.s, among other.s. who did 
not come through; the Italians and American.s were 
tied after the early marches, necessitating a barrage 
run, or jump-off. The outcome wa.s in doubt until 
Hugh Wiley, on his formidable palomino Nautical, pro- 
duced a faultless ride to give the U.S. a startling 0 -8 
victory. “I could hardly see the obstacles in that dark- 
ness,” marveled Wiley, “but he cleared them perfectly.” 



GRAND PRIX of Nutioiis cup IS pfcsentcd to Frank C'hapol, on 
behalf of President Gronchi, by Sporis .Minister Umberto Tupini. 
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The fifth edition of en 


internationai ciassic . . . 

the Chrysier 300-E 



A new sight and sound of motion. Muffled roar of readi- 
ness. Blur of action. Low lines flashing. Tires tenaciously 
holding a turn. Clean length knifing through clear and 
crisp air. Compact. Confident. Thi^ is 300-E adventure! 
These are the measurements of Chrysler’s finest performer: 


AU-new V-8 engitie, lO.I to I compression ratio, 
US cn. in. displacemsnt, high-output camshaft, 
iu'in ^-barrel carburetors, 380 horsepower {5200 
rpm), 1,50 foot-pounds of torgue {3600 rpm). Fully 
automatic S-specd transmission with torque-con- 
cerlcr. Torsion bar front suspension. Power steer- 
ing, S' 3 turns lock to lock. Power brakes with 250 
sq. in. area. 9:00 x 11, sports tires— standard. 




Not fvon I.ondiin's finest cuisine can improve 
upon Pan Am's deluxe 1‘iesidriit Sfxciat. 


You can 


meet in London toni ght 


' P3n Am takes you there in less that] 7 magic hours by Jet Clipper ) 



Your rendezvous d<H‘sn't have to wait! 
Pan Am brinj:^ Europe so inuch t loser 
by Jci (llipiKT*. It's possible uj breakfast 
in New York, and enjoy a eandleliyiit 
dinner ibc same evening; in I-ondon. 

Pan Am's deluxe Pioidail Special service 
is world famous for its cuisine from 
Maxim's aj Paris. You'll enjoy complete 


bar privileges, as well as |)rivaie stock 
wines and champagne served by 5 flight 
attendants. Economy-class servire is al.so 
available. 

Eor full information, call your Tracel 
.-\gcnt or any of Pan .\merican's (>1 con- 
veniently located offices in the L'liiied 
States and Cianada.'Tnin.. vr.ric.ncif.ii..H. i-jcon. 


Par) Am Jet Clippers. . . world's fastest airliners. . . the only economy-class Jet service. . 
the only Jets to all three capitals: London, Paris and Pome. 




KINGS OF THE 
CLASS-BOAT SAILORS 


The Mosbacher brothers, Bus and Bob, are currently 
the hottest skippers going. Here is the story of how two 
great helmsmen grew, and the secrets of their success 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 


O N A SMOKY DAY in a chill sou’- 
wester off Newport last Septem- 
ber. V/hi and Coliiitihm, the two 
great contenders for America’s Cup 
honors, squared off for one of their 
last l)attles. Corny Shiekls, at CofMm- 
liia's helm, was already tasting vic- 
tory: "Just let her stick her nose into 
the clear,” he exulted, “and she can- 
not be beaten." But aboard Vim, 
Helmsman Emil Bus) Mosbacher 
and a superb crew were ready and 
waiting, and at the preparatory sig- 
nal f 'b/f made her move. Like a great 
jungle cat, she pounced on Colum- 
bia’s stern. Corny Shields circled 
vainly, trying to escape, finally broke 
and headed for the line. But he was 
slightly early; Columbia had to bear 
off and Bus Mosbacher had the open- 
ing he was waiting for. He rode his 
rival past the buoy, in complete con- 
trol. until Shields let go the wheel 
and placed his hands on his hips in a 
gesture of resignation. He could have 
paid no greater compliment to his 
young competitor, who on that day, 
as on many others, had won the race 
before it had officially begun. 

A week later, before the spray had 
even settled in Newport, another 
Mosbacher named Bob was at the 
helm of a 210 class sloop off Rye, on 
Long Island Sound. When that con- 
test was over. Bob had won the North 
American Sailing Championship for 
the Clifford D. Mallory Cup, estab- 
lishing himself as the year’s unques- 
tioned master of fleet racing. 

The Mosbacher brothers. Bus and 
Bob. are a phenomenon of the sort 
that yachting— or any other sport, 


for that matter— sees only seldom. 
For an entire year now they have 
been whipsawing their competitors 
with impressive regularity. Bub led 
off in the early spring of 19.‘)8 by win- 
ning the Southern Ocean Racing Con- 
ference championship. Transferring 
to smaller boats on sheltered waters, 
he followed this with the impressive 
series of victories that finally qual- 
ified him to represent the ’I'exas 


Yachting Association in the climactic 
Mallory Cup competition. Bus came 
heart-stoppingly close to winning 
U.S. yachting’s greatest honor when 
V/w was barely nosed out by Colum- 
bia in the cup trials. When the sum- 
mer of the 12s was finished he turned 
to ocean racing, skippering ('allooh 
in the Southern Circuit with such im- 
pressive skill that she won the SORC 
championship, and he had his name 
engraved alongside Bob's. 

The careers of the two brothers are 
at once parallel and divergent. Both 
were born in We.stchester County, 
N.Y., Bus in 1922, Bub in 1927. The 
sailing lives of both extend back to 
earliest memories. "I guess I was 4 or 
continued 


YOUNG RACING HOPEFULS BUS AND BOB, THEN 17 AND 12. IN THE FAMILY STAR BOAT 
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mOSBACKER BROTHERS ronliiiiiril 



AT HOME IN HOUSTON. Bob's family admires trophies. Lisa, the youngest, is <in 
her mother’s lap. Kalhy at lefi. Robert and Diane already skipper their own boat. 



4 ’ 2 'vlieri I first went oul,” recalls Bus... 
“Dad had a shell boat, about 12 feet 
long, a oat-rigged, fiat -bottomed little 
boat equivalent to today's dinghy. I 
was allowed to come along,’’ Bob con- 
siders himself 5 when he started. “I 
used to think it was great fun to turn 
the boat over. 1 rememl)er 1 stopped 
when nobody hel))ed me right it 
again. The older fellows did the 
pumping at first. When I had to do it 
myself, it ceased being fun." 

To both, life afloat wa.s “a natural 
sort of evolution, since Dad was in- 
terested in sailing.” The elder Mos- 
bacher, a succe.ssful independent pro- 
ducer of oil and gas, with extensive 
real estate holdings in atidition, loved 
sailing and gave his sons every oppor- 
tunity to excel. As youngsters, the 
Mosbachers owned a succession of 
boats, which passed from the elder to 
the younger brother as some families 
])ass clothes. There was the shell, then 
a Comet, then a Star, which bolli 
con.sider of great importance in their 
aautica] eduvatioi), especially Ih de- 
veloping feel to windward. Most 
helmsmen walcl) their sails almost 
constantly, especially the lulf of the 
jib. Tlie .Mosbachers agree they do 
not. “We were so small when we.start- 
etl sailing Stars,” Bob say.s, “Lhal we 
couldn'* crick our necks to watch tlie 
sails. -■Ml we could go by was the angle 
of heel, the look of the sea.s ahead and 
the water passing to leeward, with 
maybe an occasional glance aloft.” 

"Actually,” Bus says today, 
“watching the sails is only one of the 
int]jortanl factors winch you must 
watch during a race. It’s like a foot- 
ball game: when a i|uarterl)ack is 
running off a play be must know what 
all his other team metnbers are doing, 
not just the end to whom he’s going 
to |ja.ss. Watching only the jih is like 
watching only that one end. 

"There are so many Ifs during a 
race. If it’s rough, you must watch 
the sea. If it’s fluky, you must watch 
for direction changes, keep an eye on 
the cat’s-paws. You must watch the 
balance of tlie boat and trim the sails. 
.\nd all along you have relative-mo- 
lion problems particular to your own 
position. The scene is always chang- 
ing; every puff means something in 
relation to your opponent.” 

Thesenior Mttshacher pla,\ e<] an im- 
portant role then not only as a pro- 
vider of boats and an encourager of 
sailing but as an active coach. He 
owned a power launch, and each Sat- 


urd ay and Sunday followed the hoys 
in their respective classes. As Bus 
recalls it: “Whenever I saw the bow 
wave of my father’s boat rise I knew 
I had done something wrong. It meant 
he was leaving me to watch Boh. If he 
was hack a short time later it meant 
Bob had done something wrong.’’ 

In the evenings after races Emil 
senior sat down with his sons to re- 
capitulate the day’s events. Every- 
thing from starting maneuvers to 
spinnaker handling to turning tactics 
came under discu.ssion, and both boys 
learned there had to be a reason for 
every move they had made. 

These evening sessions are still live- 
ly in both the brothers’ memories. 
“Of course,” Bus recalls today, “as 
often with father and son. Dad might 
become outraged by our mistakes, but 
by the time we met for dinner he was 
usually fairly calm and peaceful. I 
don’t recall him ever blaming us for 
our mistakes. What he was more apt 
to do was ask us why we made them. 
Why did it take two minutes to get 
the spinnaker up, why did I tack at 
a certain point? At the same time, he 
was most sparing with his compli- 
ments, and he could be very sharp. 
If we pulled a really bad blunder we 
would arrange to have dinner with a 
friend. There were one or two occa- 
sions when w’e even stayed away for 
the weekend.” 

SAILING SEMINAR 

Today their father looks back on 
those times with indulgence. "Bus 
has always had a cum laude brain,” 
he says. “Things came easily for him, 
yet he always had to analyze each 
factor. Bob was the opposite. Night 
after night Bus would put little boats 
on the table and ask Bob, ‘What 
would you do if the mark was here, 
and I was here, and you were here, 
and the wind was thus and the cur- 
rent so?’ Sometimes Bob would get so 
sleepy I would make Bus let him go 
to bed. Bus was really always the 
driver — maylie I added I'r to what 
they found for themselves.” 

Both the brothers benefited in their 
early days from stiff and constant 
competition. When Bus was 1-5 he 
graduated to Atlantics, which he 
sailed for three years as a junior in 
Long Island Sound. He won a Larch- 
mont Race Week but never a season’s 
championship. “I was close,” ho says, 
“but no cigar.” But in 1939 he won 
the Sound junior championship and 
was runner-up for the Sears Cup, 
eontiiiurti on imge 70 



This is “Malolo* Navigator"— one of Catalina's ne>w jackets for the 
swashbuckling I Its first mate is Lastex trunks that match! Both 
in white or black. The jacket $7.95. The trunks $5.95. 


The Seafaring Man 


MCU Man ! 
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Have Jacobsen - will travel 

(IT'S THE ESTATE 24) 


And travel it docs, smoother, safer, easier than any power 
mower you ever imagined. You sit tall in the saddle, wave 
to the neighbors, put the Estate in gear, and you’re off 
over the lawn. 

Man— that's living! Look behind you. That's mowing! 
Smooth, wide and handsorne and why not? The design 
of the Estate 24 shear-cut reel mower set the pattern for 
the Jacobsen Putting Greens Mower, famous as the finest 
precision mowing machine made, and preferred on a big 
majority of America's golf courses. 

You'll have more fun, spend less time and have a better 
looking lawn when you ride the Estate 24. If it is more 
mower than you may need, your Jacobsen dealer can tell 
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TRa Vilra Tria Trimmer 
ype. Iii{h speed 6-blade 
eel. 18 and 21-inch cutlmt 
widths. $149.50and $169.50. 

he Taibo-Cat Model 35C The Terho Vac Model 7$ Grass 
’ower-Propelled. Features eatchmgrolary.vacuumcleans 
exclusive Suction liit Disc, as it cuts. Safest rotary made 
21-in cuttin{wii)th.$i59.50. 18-inch cutting width. $139.50 


you about the other twenty-three reel or rotary models 
(priced from $74.50), that carry the first name in power 
mowers— Jacobsen. 

Estate 24 Facts: 24-in. cutting width, trimmer type, 3 hp 
Jacobsen Hi-Torque engine. 6-bladc reel. Model 8A with con- 
ventional “walk behind” handle, 2 wheel drive, $355.00. Model 
gD with full roller drive, $375.00. Model 62 Riding Attach- 
ment as illustrated, $77.50. Electric starter, grass catcher, 
spiker-aerator, and straight blade snow plow, extra. One-year 
iyarraniy. All Jacobsen power mowers arc factory warranted 
against defects in material or construction, for one year. 

NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE. Your local Jacobsen dealer is 
listed in the Yellow Pajes under "Lawn Mowers." Also in Canada. 

Jacobsen 

JAC08SCN MANUFACTURING COMPANV • RACINE. WISCONSi N 
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HOW TO RIDE A HORSE 


More A)uericon>i of all age^ are riding for pleasure today than at any time 
since the automohile replaced the horse. For readers ivho may he contem- 
plating the mysteries and rewards of this year-round sport, either for them- 
selves or their children, Sports Illustrated herewith presents a tivo-part series 
on the principles of riding. It has been prepared by Gordon Wright, America's 
leading teacher of the art. u'hose most recent book ‘Horsemanship’ appeared 
this year. The illustrations are by Sam Saritf, a former pupil of Wright 



by GORDON WRIGHT 

tvith Alice Higgins 

Whether you are 6 or 60, you can 
learn to ride a hor.se. If you learn to 
ride slowly and correctly, you will ride 
well and your pleasure in the sport will 
be greatW enhanced. You wih need n 
well-behaved horse and some supervi- 
sion. Both are obtainable in most cities 
from livery stables and in the country 
at camps or from friends. You also will 
find that an advance understanding of 
what you and the horse do, separately 
and together, will make learning easier 
for both of you. That is the puri)ose 
of this series. While there are .several 
styles of ritling and almost as many 
types of .saddles, the authors feel that 
the basic principles illustrated in this 
series are fundamental to all of them- 
Remember that even the longest jour- 
ney still begins with the first step. In 
this case it is a step up. Turn the page 
to see just how thi.s is accomplished- 

CONTINUE^ 
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What you . . . and the horse . . . should wear 

It is not necessary to buy a $500 riding habit to learn to ride, but 
clothes suited to the sport will help you, while the wrong ones can he 
a real handicap. Consequently, the right kind of clothing should be 
bought or borrowed before a foot is put into the stirrup. Starting from 
the ground up, that foot should be in a boot or at least a stout, laced 
oxford (jodhpur boots cost $6 up). Limber shoes, such as loafers or 
sneakers, develop bad habits (trying to keep the heel of this type of 
shoe from ‘‘dropping off” causes tensions) and may be hazardous. Jodh- 
purs do not have to be tailor-made (a wash pair can be obtained for 
as little as $10), but they should fit well. If it is necessary to use blue 
jeans, be sure to wear long underwear. Unless you have this protection 
you are likely to wind up with raw knees which cannot be kept in 
proper riding position. A riding jacket is not essential to start with— 
any jacket of roughly hip length that is roomy and not constricting 
will do. In these drawings we have eliminated gloves in order to illus- 
trate the hands more clearly, but they should l)e worn regardless of the 
temperature. A string or pigskin glove will help you avoid blisters. 

The basic equipment for your horse is a saddle and a snaffle bridle. 
(Later, if you wish to buy your own horse and tack, a new and suit- 
able saddle costs from $60, a bridle from $13.) The elements of the bri- 
dle and saddle you will need to know to follow this series are (ftcfoic); 
the pommel, the cantle and the stirrups, which hang on strap.s that are 
adjustable in length to fit the rider. The bridle has reins attached to a 
bit in the horse's mouth, which enables you to stop or steer the horse. 
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On the ground 

Attendants at livery stables and riding schools are like- 
ly to lead your horse up to a mounting block and sum- 
marily hoist you aboard. Don't let them. There is more 
to horsemanship than riding, and correct ground pro- 
cedure should be learned first. A horse is traditionally 
approached and led from the left side, which is also 
known as the near side. Get acquainted with your horse 
by stepping up alongside the horse’s left shoulder and 
taking the reins about six inches under the bit. Then, 
with your body facing the same direction as the horse, 
walk slowly forward. Look straight ahead — not at the 
horse. He will walk beside you or behind you and not 
on you. In this position you are safe from kicks and 
bites and still have control of the animal. The closer 
you stand to the horse the safer you are— the quietest 
will sometimes kick at a fly and hit you if you are in 
the way. There is no reason to fear your horse, hut that 
does not mean you should take him for granted. Any 
horse is capable of inflicting injury, but mo.st accidents 
are the result of the rider's carele.s.sncss or ignorance. 


I 

'/ 



Arranging the reins 

Control of the horse at all times is highly important, 
and tliis means keeping a firm hand on the reins. Now 
that you have walked your hor.se, you are ready to 
mount. The first thing to do is get the reins in order. 
They are of equal length, and there is a seam or buckle 
that marks the center spot. Find that seam and with 
the right hand iff/t) pull the rein so that the slack is 
taken up on the off side. Then bring the left hand up 
until it meets the right rein on the horse’s neck just 
in front of the withers, and take both reins in the left 
hand (abore). Be sure that the leftover reins, known 
as the bight, are neatly arranged alongside the shoul- 
der of the horse so as not to get caught in the stirrup. 


CONTINUeO 
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RIDING 




Now — get on that horse! 

In arranging the reins m your left haml, you have shifted 
the position of your body so that you are facing slightly 
to the rear. Your rein hand should be resting easily on 
the horse’s neck, a few iriehes ahead of the pommel 
(placing your hand too close to the pommel can result 
in pinched fingers). Now, without letting go of the reins, 
open the fingers of your left hand far enough to get a 
>3and/u) o/lhe horse’s mane. This will give you more sta- 
bility and will keep you from jerking the horse's mouth 
if you at first find yourself using the reins as a strap in 
pulling younself aboard. Take the top of the stirrup in 
your right hand and turn it toward you (belou- left); 
then thrust your left foot all the way into it— "home” 
as horsemen say— so that the metal is against the heel 
of your boot. You are now ready for two forceful move- 
ments— a hop followed by a spring. The hop off the 
right foot will swing you around to face the horse and 
enable you to grasp the cantle of the saddle with your 
right hand. The spring, also off the right leg, follows 
immediately. With a good spring an adult can stand up 


straight in the left stirrup, but if you are shorter, like 
the girl pictured here, you will have to pull with your 
arms as well. While performing this maneuver, keep the 
toe of the left foot— the one in the stirrup— pointed 
downward and the leg in close to the horse. Otherwise 
you may nudge the horse in his side with the toe of the 
boot. So now you are halfway there. Your weight is dis- 
tributed between your arms and your left leg. Now Jean 
on your left arm and move your right hand from the 
cantle to the off, or right-hand side, of the pommel. At 
the same time swing your right leg over the horse’s back 
and let yourself down into the saddle. Presto! You're 
aboard. Then place your right foot in the stirrup, take 
the reins in both hands and you are ready to ride. The 
process we have described here actually takes only about 
10 seconds, but you will need to practice it a good many 
times to make all the motions smoothly. Don’t be dis- 
couraged if it seems awkward at first. Even a small 
girl, as these illustrations show, can learn to get on an 
average-size horse easily— and without any assistance. 



Thin series of drawings shows the uctuul steps inwlsed in 
mounting a horse correctly. I’om will notice that the rider 
holds some mane along with the reins. / »i the second draw- 
ing you can see that the left hand drops a bit as the rider 
pulls to help herself up— hut there is »io change in the ten- 
sion of the. reins. If a sizable siralc/r of mane is held it 
dors not hurt the horse, bul jerking on his month will. 
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One of the crilicitl mometiln in mnnntiny a liornr correcllii 
eotncn iifirr yon have itlroiijhlciied up in Ihc left i^lirrup and 
are preparing fa ntriny ijonr riijhl iig orvT the auirnal'v 
bark. The knee nhoiild he nlraiyhlenrd midiray through the 
niriny, and the toe pointed forirard and up. Thi.‘< will Korr 
Ihc home from a kick in the rump, and the rider from pox- 
xibir losn of balaner which in turn could TfHull in a fall. 


View from iibore of moiinling 
nhowa the poeilion of the right 
hand after it han been moved 
from the canlle. The rider hae 
not yet let herself down into the 
saddle. Note that right ankle is 
cocked to help leg clear horse. 


Getting a leg up 


Once you have learned lo mount a horse unassisted, it is 
permissible to allow an instructor or friend to ‘‘give you 
a leg up.” For this procedure, you again take the reins 
in the left hand and grasp the mane just in front of the 
withers. Place your right hand on the cantle, and stand 
close lo and facing the side of the horse. Bend your left 
leg at the knee so your helper can grip it. as shown in the 
drawing at right. Then comes a combined and coincid- 
ing effort— you spring off your right foot and your aide 
boosts you upward, keeping your left leg and knee 
pressed close to the saddle. The lift must be high enough 
to allow your right leg to swing clear of the croup. Your 
right hand moves on saddle as when mounting unassisted. 
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Even ifhen dexrendinij, you K}iould he in a 
poxilion to maintain control of the /jow. 
Don't push yourself au-ay from the animal, 
but slide down his side. S’ate the position of 
the right hand and arm (far richt . If horse 
morrs you can shift icei/jht to that arm and 
have your left hand free to prevent movement. 


Getting yourself down 

Now that you’re in the saddle, your next move— before 
the horse ever takes a step— is to get out of it. Dismount- 
ing is very much like mounting, only in reverse. Gather 
the reins in the left hand and place it on the horse's 
neck. Next, place your right hand below the pommel, 
remove the right foot from the stirrup and pass the 
right leg over the horse’s back without touching it. 


Shift your riyht hand to the canlle and keep 
the u-eighi of body on hands. Remove left fool 
from stirrup and descend lightly to ground. 
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Preparing to ride 


Holding the reins 



Having learned to mount and dismount, 
you are ready to start riding. But first 
you need to understand the proper ar- 
rangement and balance of the various 
parts of your body — in a word, position. 
You can achieve the proper position to be 
used in motion while the horse is stand- 
ing still — it is basically the same for 
the walk, the trot, the canter. Here is 
what you must do: keep your head up 
and eyes ahead; keep your back straight 
but not stiff and your hands and arms 
flexible; your elbows should be bent, with 
the reins held in front of the horse’s 
withers, hands about two inches apart, 
and high enough to make a straight line 
from the horse's mouth to your elbows. 
Your seat and thighs should be in close 
contact with the horse. The ball of each 
foot is in the stirrup, with heels down. 





Ordinarily you should keep both hands on the reins. How- 
ever, occasions may arise when it is necessary to hold them 
in one — the left. The two drawings below show how to hold 
the single rein, or snaffle, in both hands or in one. The draw- 
ings at the right show how to handle double reins. The top 
rein is still the snaffle, and the second is called the curb. 


Loop the nuaffle nroinid lillle 
finger. Loop the curb rein around 
the necond and third, holding 
both between first and second. 


Draw the snaffle through the 
palm of the band. Hold firm- 
ly between the thumb and the 
middle Joint of the forefinger. 


To transfer rein from the right 
hand to the left, pas.s the right 
band behind and under the left 
and slip it into the palm of hand. 


To shift double reins, place the 
right hand behind the left and 
slip Ike left forefinger between 
the snaffle and the curb reins. 


CONTINUED 
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Using a crop 



Adjusting the equipment 


In general, you will not need to use a crop until you are ready to trot or 
canter, so for the sake of clarity we have not shown one in the rider’s hand. 
The crop i also called bat, whip or stick) is an aid, as are your voice and legs, 
to urge the horse onward. Not all horses need to feel a crop; for some, 
simply seeing one in the rider’s hand is enough inspiration. You will note 
that the crop is carried in the right hand, along with the rein. If you 
need to use it, take the rein in your left hand, making sure that you have 
and can maintain control. Then use your bat briskly behind the girth. 



If you feel your saddle slipping, stop. Tut 
your left leg in front of the saddle on the 
horse’s shoulder, with your weight in right 
stirrup and the reins in the right hand. 
Fold skirt of saddle forward under your calf, 
as shown below, or over your thigh. The 
straps on the saddle to which girth is buck- 
led are called billets. Take hold of a billet 
and pull upward, past the desired hole, then 
let it slip back into position. Do the same 
thing with the other billet, making sure 
that billets are flat when you have finished. 

To shorten or lengthen the stirrup before 
mounting, loop the reins around your left 
arm (right); then reach up under the flap 
and pull the buckle downward— it works 
like any belt buckle. After adjusting to the 
proper length, check to see that the buckle 
is fastened; then pull downward on the un- 
derstrap and the buckle will slide in place. 


NEXT WEEK 
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Gordon Wright explains and Sam Savitt illustrates 
what horse and rider do at a walk, trot and canter 




For more fun in living look for 


BATIiS 


floaters 


in the best stores in town. Sizes and widths 
for most every man. 

They're distinctive, they’re patented - 

construction patent #281 5589 



BATES SHOE COMPANY • Webster, Massachusetts 




This noble canine is the soul of discretion! How well he guards juice, orange juice, or what-you-will into pure glory. But never 
the exclusive process that makes Wolfschmidt so clear, so does it intrude on the flavor of the mixer, nor reveal itself on 
clean... so obviously superior toother potables aspiring to the your breath. Make your next drink with Wolfschmidt . . . see 
time-honored name of vodka. Wolfschmidt transmutes tomato how well it deserves its reputation as the world’s finest vodka, 
GENERAL V/INE AND SPIRITS COMPANY. NEW YORK 22. N. Y. MADE FROM GRAIN. 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U. S. A. 


Jan. 19, 1959 
Mr. Amos A. Tabor 
"DITNHOOKIN'' 

Red Snapper Isles, Florida 



^v^HERBERT WARREN WIND discooers the irre- 
■ pressible {and only slightly fictional) Harry 

Spragne again on the winter tour. As 

1 <J^ a he continues the correspondence he began 
I I last year, Sprague — in the first of two install- 
ments — tells his new sponsor how things are going 


Dear Mr. Tabor: 


I am dictating this letter to you as 
per our understanding we agreed last 
fail on before we closed up the old 
Otter Lake course for the season. 
That is, as we pros on the circuit 
make the winter tour, I will make sure 
to latch on to a stenographer from 
time to lime and dictate you some re- 
ports on how the assistant pro at your 
club is making out. This is the least I 
can do for a guy like you, Mr. Tabor, 
who has done so much for me already. 
When I think it was only a year ago I 
came out here to the West Coast 
practically a complete unknown with 
a jerkwater sponsor, Walt Parmenter 
from my home town, I say to myself, 
“Harry Sprague, you are a lucky stiff 
to have as a sponsor a wheel who runs 
the largest golf resort in Michigan 
and is still as regular and affected as 
if he had no dough at all.” I am not 
laying it on thick, Mr. Tabor. I am 
laying it on thin. 

Just to fill you in on the schedule, 
I am dictating this letter the morning 
after the finish of the Crosby to a 
lady with the name of Miss Loretta 
Welch who should have a picture of 
Harry Vardon hanging on her wall, if 
you follow my drift. Miss Welch has 
her office on Ocean Avenue which is 
the main drag in Carmel which is a 
nice little town right next door to 
Pebble. There are a lot of artists in 
this here town of Carmel so earlier in 
the week I brought in the big new golf 
bag I just picked up and had some 
guy print on it in big red and gold 
letters: Harry Sprague, Otter Lake, 
Michigan, winner of 1957 Mieawba 
Open and 1958 Charlevoix Pro-Am. 
A lot of the artists in this town don't 


sell many pictures, Miss Welch tells 
me, and that is why some of them run 
haberdashery stores. I moseyed into 
a couple of them earlier this morning 
looking for some sportshirts since my 
supply is running low and I still got 
a little cabbage from my fine showing 
in the Tijuana Open last week or so 
ago. The trouble with tnese stores is 
all they stock is Italian clothes from 
Italy like mohair sweaters. Anyhow, 
as you know from watching me play 
and teach at Otter Lake last summer, 
I am strictly a conservative type 
dresser. As I was telling Mrs. Bud Mc- 
Kay yesterday, “Just give me a pair 
of light blue slacks and an alpaca 
sweater to match and just a plain old 
yellow or red sportshirt. I am out 
here to play golf, g-o-l-f, and not to 
win any dressing contest.” 

Mrs. Bud McKay is the wife of 
Bud McKay who is a big public rela- 
tions man in San Francisco who has a 
house near Cypress where me and Al- 
bie Vickary stayed as his guests dur- 
ing the Crosby. His real name is S. 
Curtis McKay but everyone out here 
calls him Bud which is a very popular 
name with businessmen on the West 
Coast. Bud was my partner in the 
Pro-Amateur part of the Crosby, and 
he is a real amateur who no one is 
ever going to accuse of hustling for 
dough, since he claims to be a 7-hand- 
icap golfer with a straight face but 
cuts across every ball like Demaret 
but not so good. He helped me only 
a total of eleven shots during our four 
rounds with his handicap strokes and 
he hurt me about twenty strokes be- 
cause he thinks he is a whiz at golf 
technique and kept on coaching me 


how to play nearly every shot. To get 
away from him and his kibitzing, I 
began to pull my drives down the left 
side on purpose so that after slicing 
his tee-shot and playing his second he 
couldn’t cross the fairway quick 
enough to louse me up with his ad- 
vice before I played my second. The 
only trouble was that sometimes I 
got too much draw on my drives try- 
ing to keep away from him and had 
to play my approaches out of the 
rough which is pretty matty, so I 
didn’t have much stuff on the ball 
when it landed next to the pins, which 
is why I finished out of the money. 
Bud McKay asked me to come back 
as his partner for the Crosby next 
year. I guess this is like signing your 
own debt warrant but I said I would. 

I am taking your advice and going 
easy on the night life and the feminine 
sex. This isn’t easy for there are lots 
of women in this world who all they 
got to do is see a golf pro apparently 
and they would give the brush to 
Gregory Peck, or almost. As you saw 
from the papers, I finished tied for 
fourth at Tijuana, and you would 
have thought I was running some 
television show the way all those 
terrific-looking babes suddenly learn 
your name and start sticking around 
and talking like they got no place 
else to go. Like I was telling Mrs. Bud 
McKay, who is a terrific looker but 
more on the Joan Fontaine type and 
who also has got some brains to match 
being a veteran society girl from some 
place called Burlingame, I am steer- 
ing clear of women this year because 
I am out here to win tournaments, 
continued 
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DEAR MR. TABOR eonlinuetl 

g-o-I-f tournaments. I am not inter- 
ested in getting into complicated re- 
lations with someone like Marian 
Haydock. I told you about Marian 
and how we went up to the Augusta 
Masters together from St. Pete last 
year where she ran into that smooth- 
talking advertising guy from Madi- 
son Avenue and later married him 
before she realized he was driving a 
rented Jaguar auto. 

Bud McKay spent every night dur- 
ing the tournament hitting out prac- 
tice balls at a driving range so I got 
to see a lot of Mrs. Bud McKay. To 
get my mind off the pressure, we 
would take out her Mercedes at night 
and go for a spin on the Seventeen 
Mile Drive. “That is even farther 
than I hit my drives— seventeen 
miles,’’ 1 said to her in a joke one 
night. “I was afraid you would say 
that,” she said, which is typical of 
Mrs. Bud McKay. She always has a 
real comeback. The difference be- 
tween society women and other wom- 
en, as I see it, is that they’ve got the 
old confidence like good putters. 

She tells me I look corny in alpaca 
and should wear Shetland sweaters 
which come from Shetland, Ireland, 
and is going to send me some. 

Hope you enjoy yourself in Florida 
at your house there, Mr. 'Fabor 

Yours golfingly 
Harry Sprague 
Ass’t Pro, Otter Lake C.C. 



Phoenix, Arizona 
Jan. 31, 1959 

Mr. Amos A. Tabor 
“Dunhookin” 

Red Snapper Isles 
Florida 

Dear Mr. Tabor, 

What you said in your letter is 
true. I barely made the half-way cut 
at Thunderbird and finished way out 
of the money— and this week I missed 
the cut at San Diego by two shots— 
so maybe you were right when you 
said I should exchange types of driv- 
ing with Mr. Bud McKay and let him 
take his wife out in the car at nite and 
go out myself to the driving range. I 


also appreciate that I didn’t write 
enough about golf in my first letter 
and too much about the social life — 
and I will take your construction sug- 
gestion and get all of the social side 
out of the way right now and leave 
nothing but the golf for later. 

You know how some of life’s dark- 
est moments come just before you get 
your touch back again, Mr. Tabor? 
Well, yesterday night I was real- 
ly way down in the dumps when I 
pulled into Phoenix after driving 
straight through from San Diego after 
not qualifying for the last 36 holes 
there. This morning I was feeling even 
dumpier when I drove into the down- 
town area from the Bleached Bones 
Motel to look for a steno I could dic- 
tate a letter to you to. I’ve got to 
smile when I tell you this for Helene 
is going to be hearing this for the first 
time herself when she hears it now. 
Anyhow, after I locate the floor the 
public steno has her office on in a 
building in a new town, I always 
make it a point to open a couple of 
wrong doors to other offices on that 
floor— like I was making a mistake. 
You see, you never know if you’ll 
bump into some really smooth num- 
ber in one of those offices. Well, to 
make a long story short, in the first 
office I stumbled into on purpose this 
morning, a travel agency, there sits 
behind a desk sign which says Helene 
Dahlborg this beautiful blonde with 
a tan and a light blue dress who is a 
friendly blonde. No guy needs two 
stenos so here am I after some ar- 
rangements six hours later sitting in. 
Helene Dahlborg’s patio which goes 
with her apartment. I am dictating 
this letter to her and sitting back in 
my wicked chair and enjoying life— 
which never hurt anyone’s golf since 
you have got to be relaxed. 

I took a quick look today at the 
Arizona Country Club where we will 
be playing the Phoenix Open and the 
greens looked awfully erratic— which 
I was glad to see. This means no guy 
is going to putt himself in while the 
fellows who are really hitting it are 
losing ground because they are miss- 
ing four-footers while the hot putters 
are sinking everything, even from off 
the greens. I was paired with Bob 
Rosburg one round at San Diego and 
I’ll swear he only hit three greens and 
still broke 70. "Bob,” I said to him, 
“you are last year’s winner of the 
Vardon trophy for low average. You 
are the best wedge player I have ever 
seen and you can certainly putt. You 
deserve some trophy for scrambling 


but anything but a trophy named 
after Harry Vardon who I hear was 
as smooth as Snead and never missed 
a green hardly ever.” 

“Harry,” Bob says, moving his 
head up and down, you know how he 
does, “you are not the only fellow 
who’s told me that. I can imagine 
Vardon would turn over in his grave 
if he saw my swing. Nevertheless, it’s 
the best I can do and you fellows 
know yourselves that putting has al- 
ways been part of golf and always will 



be, or else I would be in bad shape.” 

Of course Bob is not all wrong. I 
was thinking the whole business of 
scoring over on the drive between San 
Diego and Phoenix— and what it 
comes down to is this. If a pro who is 
winning some big prize money is a 
good putter, all the other pros who 
are in a scoring slump insinuate he 
can do nothing but putt. They also 
insinuate they hit the ball much 
solider than he does and if they 
putted even fair they would be around 
in nothing flat. So what happens? 
When they go off on a scoring streak 
themselves, do they ever get burned 
up when everyone else insinuates all 
they can do is putt— which everybody 
does. This is pretty evolved what with 
all these insinuations, Mr. Tabor, but 
it all boils down to this kettle of fish: 
You can’t score without putting but 
you also have got to hit a lot of real 
golf shots out there. Am I right? 

Now you take Art Wall who is play- 
ing like Gangbusters this year. Course 
he can putt but what they never tell 
you is Art Is as strong an iron-player 
as there is on the tour. Lots of finesse 
too. And he can concentrate. He is an 
unusual pro. Art Wall— for a quiet 
guy he talks quite a bit but you some- 
how think of him as a quiet guy be- 
cause when he isn’t talking he looks 
like he has no intention to. He and 
Doug Ford came over to me on the 
practice green at 'I’hunderbird and 
asked me if I would mind if they 
made a construction suggestion about 
my right hand position— the thumb 
should be more on top of the shaft. 
Well, that was very nice of them be- 
cause before I had practically been 

continued 
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When your golf clubs have /RUE lEMPER shafts, 
you can play your best game 



Golf club manufacturers . . . large and small . . . use IRUE lEMPER shafts 

because they are the finest made ! Look for these brands on the shafts of the dubs you buy 


PRO-FIT 

The ultimaie in shafts for 
‘‘custom-grade" clubs . . . 
in a full range of flexes. 
Ask your "pro" to tit you 
with Pro-Fit shafts and 
play your very best gwnt'. 


ROCKET 

I he standard of quality 
for years — m a full range 
of flexes for men and 
women. You’ll find the 
Rocket band on the finest 
clubs in stores every where. 


METEOR 

A mcdium-flcx. high- 
grade shaft used in clubs 
for both men and women. 
Meteor shafts provide fine 
quality and step-down 
design at medium prices. 


CENTURY 

This shaft is made in a 
flex that meets the require- 
ments of both men and 
women. It provides the 
True Temper step-down 
design at popular prices. 


STARM AKER 

A good quality step-down 
shaft used in woods and 
irons designed to meet the 
exact needs of icen-uge 
havs and girls. Helps to 
develop a better game. 


I RUE /EM PER, 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


DEAR MR. TABOR eolilinued 

chilly-dipping my putts. I have been 
putting better since then but my 
stroke is still a little pushy so I am 
going to switch over to a heavier 
Bullseye here in Phoenix and stick 
some of that lead tape on back to give 
it extra weight — which a few of my 
pro colleagues are doing. 

Helene just said to me that I am 
more of a philosopher than she sus- 
pected me to be about golf. I just 



told her that if a guy is sitting with 
a friendly-type blonde on her patio 
at sunset time and she has just fixed 
him a couple of Diaquerees and he 
still doesn't feel like a philosopher, 
then, man, he’s never going to feel 
like a philosopher. Am I right? 

Your boy is ready to make his 
move. Watch me go now. 

Yours golfingly, 
Harry Sprague 
Ass’t Pro, Otter Lake C.C. 

March 4, 1949 

Mr. Amos A Tabor 
"Dunhookin" 

Red Snapper Isles 
Florida 

Dear Mr. Tabor 

You will see right off the real that 
I am writing this letter myself and 
not dictateng it to a steno. I will ex- 
plain. It is 5 weeks now since your 
boy has won any prize money to 
speak of for the little dribbel I picked 
up at Tuscon is nothing a vetran pro 
ought to mention. So I am acorno- 
mizing and cutting down on my ex- 
penses because like I told Helene 
Dahlborg a man has got to live with- 
in his income specially when you 
ha vent any. 

That is why as you can see from 
the printing at the top of this letter 
I am staying at the Sur-le-Bayou Mo- 
telle here in Baton Rouge. Its cheaper 
than the other motels because the 
props speak only French but every- 
thing is okay since the Hebert boys 
speak French too and they came over 
and set things up. French is very easy 
to speak. All you have to say is “sar 


var” the same way you would say 
okay and you are speaking French. 

I aprecciate (spelling?) your letter 
to me at Tuscon in which you said 
my letter from Pheonix showed me 
with a new matturity. However your 
boy hasnt been feeling matture at all 
since I left Pheonix and I certainly 
havent been playing matture golf. 
Ive been playing like an old man. On 
the tour this year all my coleague 
pros are talking about releesing thru 
the ball. This is the big topic this year 
— reieesing. And that is what I am not 
doing they tell me and why I am not 
hitting it and getting outdrivven by 
coleague pros like Arnold Palmer and 
Paul Harney and Mike Souchak who 
I can usully outhit 5 to 10 yards with- 
out taking my full turn when I am 
on my game. I have notised that a lot 
of the fellows are going back to there 
old drivers and I guess Snead is still 
using that old reliek he found in the 
hills of W. Virginia and getting good 
results. So I sent back to Walt Par- 
menter and asked him to dig up the 
old tellerscope shaft driver I left at 
the driving range and mail it out. It 
would be just like that jerkwater op- 
erator to bill me for storitch but I am 
getting desprit and reaching (spell- 
ing?) for any straw that might break 
the camels back. 

Jim Turnesa says that is not my 
trouble. “You are releesing okay 
Harry” Jim told me at San Antone 
“but you do not have the right tem- 
permint.” I asked Jim who is even 
more of a vetran than me since he is 
the oldest of 7 brothers who are all 
pros except Willy what he ment ex- 
cactly. “You have got to be mean to 
win out here Harry” is what Jim said. 
“Pro golfers are awfully good sports- 
men and there are few amachures who 
are as honestly considret to each oth- 
er as the pros are even if it has got to 
be dog eat dog in a pro golf turna- 
ment. Still Harry you got to be mean 
which means consentrating on your 
own game and forgetting about ev- 
eryone else but yourself since this is 
what all top golfers have done since 
time in memoriam.” So beginning to- 
morrow I am going to start getting 
mean and I am going to have to stop 
giving instruction tips to the fellows 
I am paired with or else charge them 
for a playing lesson. 

You asked me to explain what the 
word chillydipper means which I used 
in my last letter. Its just one of those 
slang terms which my coleague pros 
are using on the tour this winter. 
When you have got a little wedge 


flick from off the edge and insted of 
hitting the ball up close you only 
nudge it a few feet or even just lay 
the sod over it— thats a chillydipper. 
Dont ask me how the slang started. 
I asked Jim Ferree and he said he 
dident know for sure but he thouhgt 
it might be like compairing the stroke 
to the way a fellow at a restrunt dips 
a spoon into a bowl of chilly. There 
are a batch of other new terms this 
year which the boys who like fancy 
lingo are going in for. For a sample if 
you hook or .slice a drive deep into 
the woods and dont have any shot 
at all at the green you say “I put 
it in jail.” Also if you have hit a big 
drive and as you walk down the fair- 
way you see that your playing part- 
ners have outdrove you because there 
ball landed on a hard 
piece of ground and 
yours dident— you yell 
over “Hey what com- 
preshun ball are you 
using.” Another piece 
of lingo you hear is pros 
saying “This is a good 
driving course.” All it 
really means is that 
they are driving good. 

As soon as we begin 
to hit some real tracks with a lair of 
grass on them your boy will snap 
out of his slump like Gene Littler. 
Even tho you may think so these 
days when I am picking up so little 
change you are not backing a lemon 
in me Mr. Tabor. Like Julius Boros 
told me “Harry you got to be patient. 
Its just a matter of time before you 
will break thru. You are releesing it 
as good as anybody.” Like I told Jul- 
ius. “Julius if Hogan had to wait 15 
years before winning the Open I guess 
even a natural athalete like me has 
to wait a couple of years huh?” 



Yours golfingly 
Harry Sprague 
Ass’t Pro, Otter Lake C.C. 


P.S. Theres a lot of phycollegey 
(spelling?) in golf as you know Mr. 
Tabor. My old pal Albie Vickary was 
promoted to head pro at his club and 
since then he has been winning big 
chunks of prize money. Just a con- 
struction suggestion but has the idea 
of upping me to head pro at Otter 
Lake ever crost your mind? 


NEXT WEEK 

Harry Sprague gets tn the money at 
Pensacola, attends the Masters and 
has some more construction ideas. 
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HORSE RACING / 'Whitney Tower 


It should be 


Stvord Dancei^'s day 


With Tomy Lee out of the Preakness for his and his owner’s 


good reasons, the Derby runnei 


M ost of the lively controversies re- 
volving around recent renewals 
of the Preakness have had double cen- 
ters of interest. First, naturally, came 
speculation over what would happen 
when the leading Kentucky Derby 
finishers sprang out for the next 
round. And then the physical differ- 
ences between Pimlico — with its tight 
turns and short stretch and its to- 
tal distance 1 16 of a mile shorter 
than the Derby route— and Churchill 
Downs gave both professional and 
amateur strategists full opportunity 
to envision a spectacular new ending 


'•up looks best 


to the second of our .‘l-year-old Triple 
Crown classics. 

Well, the 83rd Preakness coming up 
in the land of the Maryland crab cake 
this week is definitely going to have a 
different ending from the Lambeth 
Walk-type stretch dance at Louis- 
ville, in which English-bred 'I'omy 
Lee nosed out Sword Dancer. Tomy 
l..ee, weary and light of fiesh after his 
courageous victory, has gone home to 
California, leaving Sword Dancer as 
the obvious Preakness favorite. Fur- 
thermore. no longer will a short run 
home stand up as a valid excuse for 


any future Preakness losers, for Pim- 
lico has recently moved its finish lino 
220 feet farther down the track. The 
stretch now runs a total of 1,170 feet 
to make it the ninth longest in the 
country 'longer, incidentally, than 
Belmont I’arki. 

Naturally, it is a shame that Tomy 
I.,ee won’t be on hand to defend his 
laurels as the reigning champion of 
his division and to aim at becoming 
the ninth horse in history to win the 
Triple Crown. When it was first an- 
nounced that Tomy Lee was passing 
up the Preakness to return to his Hol- 
lywood Park home grounds, some 
critics were iiuick to put the finger on 
his stable for lack of sportsman.ship. 
Considering that Owner Fred Turner 
Jr. and Trainer Frank Childs were 
sporting enough to ship Tomy Lee all 
the way from California to the East 
Coast last fall to challenge First Land- 
ing, such accusations now are stupid 
indeed. What has been overlooked by 
critics of Tomy Lee’s managers is sim- 
ple consideration for the colt and for 
the personal wishes of his owner. In 
the ca.se of Tomy Lee the specific 
plan had always been to take dead 
aim on the Kentucky Derby. To 
achieve the victory, the colt was 
worked hard and raced hard. Some- 
what unsound to begin with, Tomy 
Lee was hardly a picture of robust 
health the morning after the Derby, 
and some observers thought he looked 
sore. When I brought up the subject 
with Owner Turner last week, he was 
as frank as a man can be. “His three 
races in Kentucky in three weeks took 
a lot out of him, and after the Derby 
—although I maintain he was not 
sore or lame after the race— there 
seemed little point in going on with 
him and possibly doing the little horse 
some harm.” 

Turner also took time to clear up 
another point for those who persist in 
questioning his motives. ‘T don't give 
a damn for prestige or money. I don't 
want to exploit Tomy Lee or win the 
Triple Crown. The East hasn't been 
cnutm ut<! 


TRAINER ELLIOTT BURCH pack-s an ainhitlous 138 pounds totaled by son.s Bill, 5, 
Danny, 7, and daughter Jan, 23 months, assisted in saddling up by her mother Phyllis. 
Sword Dani-er, with Willie Shoemaker up, carries 12 pounds less in the 83rd Preakness. 



PLAY GOLF ON NATfONAL GOLF DAY. JUNE 6 



M f’c not only the par shooters 
who are buying 'I'itleists in ever in- 
creasing numbers. The golf cart .set 
is getting into the act too — in a big 
way. 

Perhap.s one reason is that with a 
Titicist they enjoy golf more, play a 
better game. That’s the same reason 
that more pros and amateurs in big 
time tournaments play Titleist than 
any other ball. They've been doing 
this for 10 years — and remember, no 
one is paid to play Titleist. 

Titicist is sold, like all Acushnet 
balls, thru golf course pro shops only. 

ACUSHNET 
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HORSE RACING continued 

particularly good to me la reference 
to Tomy Lee’s disqualification in last 
year's Champagne]. I want to run 
Tomy Lee where I want to and when 
I want to — and nothing more.” 

If one criticizes owners and trainers 
for the seemingly contagious practice 
of overracing horses to reap the re- 
wards of inflated purses, then it seems 
only fair to commend an owner who 
recognizes that his horse needs a well- 
earned rest instead of another imme- 
diate try at a winner’s check. Tomy 
Lee is in good hands. 

So is the Derby runner-up Sword 
Dancer, and if there’s anything about 
to run by this little Brookmeade Sta- 
ble color-bearer in the Preakness, that 
colt is going to have to be as fit as 
they come and as game as a treed 
coon. Theseason’s best ‘‘clasHic” type 
runner may as yet not have appeared 
on the national scene, but until he 
does— and until Tomy Lee re-enters 
the picture— Sword Danc«>r must 
stand as the most likely prospect to 
gain further ace}aim. In this topsy- 
turvy 3-year-old year, when few of 
the leaders seem capable of winning 
two major races in succession, it is 
apparent that most trainers have 
pointed for one big stake and then 
taken chances that their horses would 
remain fresh and fit for whatever was 
to follow. Thus it was, for example, 
that Troilus was at the very peak of 
condition for his victory in the Fla- 
mingo at Hialeah. The same applied 
to Easy Spur in the Florida Derby 
and Manassa Mauler in the Wood 
Memorial. However, when Tomy Lee 
set a track record for seven furlongs 
at Keeneland, then won the Blue 
Grass there in near-record time only 
nine days before winning the Derby, 
it marked the perfect example of one 
way to keep a horse fit and keen over 
a period of time. 

PATIENT SCHEDULE 

Whereas in Tomy Lee’s case Train- 
er Frank Childs chose hard work and 
actual racing to maintain that edge, 
Brookmeade Stable all season long 
has chosen the alternate route of light 
work and few races for Sword Dancer. 
From the time, 10 years ago, when he 
first went to work for bis father, Pres- 
ton, as a 25-year-old eager-to-learn 
assistant Brookmeade trainer, Elliott 
Burch discovered that rarely are two 
horses trained exactly the sarne. “My 
father taught me,” said Elliott the 
other afternoon (taking a well-earned 


breather from a roughhouse with his 
three children outside his Floral Park, 
N.Y. house), ‘‘that you should train 
a horse the way the horse likes to be 
trained. With Sword Dancer, who is 
a keen, nervous horse, I learned in 
Florida that he doesn’t particularly 
like fast works, and in order to avoid 
long works which might tend to dull 
his natural speed, I concentrated on 
a methodical program of trying to 
pick up speed and distance at the 
same time. It may sound strange, but 
the farthest Sword Dancer ever 
worked to retain his speed was one 
mile; his heart carries him the rest of 
the way. With him the only problem 
was keeping fit once we knew we had 
him fit. He’s fit now to run to the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

The problem with a colt like Sword 
Dancer, who has a tremendous burst 
of speed, is to know precisely when to 
apply this speed. In both the Florida 
and Kentucky derbies, for example, 
the final results might have been dif- 
ferent had Sword Dancer’s jocks saved 
their best licks for the final quarter 
instead of pushing the throttic before 
the turn for home. “Actually,” says 
Burch, “he hasn’t really been rated 
this year, and I think with Shoemak- 
er on him in the Preakness we’ll see 
him rated so he has the same finishing 
kick as anyone else. For I know this 
colt can use his speed anywhere.” 

Sword Dancer’s natural speed not- 
withstanding, this race won’t be his 
without a struggle. That struggle may 
come from First Landing, Royal Or- 
bit, King Ranch’s Black Hills or even 
from Emil Dolce's Manassa Mauler. 
As for First Landing, his trainer and 
jockey, Casey Hayes and Eddie Ar- 
caro, feel his third-place finish in the 
Derby was not as bad as it looked to 
bettors who sent him off as the 7-to- 
2 favorite. “It was the first time 
ever,” says Hayes, “that he got off to 
such a slow start. We had bad luck 
for a lot of the running after that.” 

"Unless he just doesn’t want to 
run,” adds Arcaro, "there’s only one 
excuse for the way he ran in the 
Derby. The long wait in the gate — 
he was third into the gate of the 17 
runners and waited nearly four min- 
utes before the actual start — made 
him relax too much, and although he 
broke all right he just didn’t get to 
running like he always has. A lot of 
people are giving up on this dude. I’m 
not giving up on him yet. First Land- 
ing has a hefl of a shot at the Preak- 
ness. He could have a lot to say about 
it, believe me.” end 
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KODAK SIGNET 80 • the camera 

that opens up new worlds of picture pleasure ! 


This great new 35mm camera l)rings you all the 
capahiliiies the expert needs. Yet it demands no 
experience from you. ^’ou can (afce snapshocs or 
color slides, close-ups or distant views, in l)right 
light or dim , . . right away ! Here are some reasons: 

Easy lens interchange. You lift out the normal 
lens . . . drop in the wide-angle or telephoto. 

Easy film advance. You can shoot in rapid 


sequence when opportunities come fast — with 
just two quick thumb flicks. 

See this line 35mm camera at your Kodak 
dealer's now. (AVith 50mm /,2.8 lens, only 
SI 29.50: wide-angle lens 35mm / 3.5, S57,50: 
telephoto lens 90mm //4, S69.50; Multiframe 
Finder SI 7. 50. Many other Signet aids availalde.) 

Many dcairn oHrr irrtm at low at V<3'7r down. (Priret arr litt. iniliidc 
Pcderal Tax, arc tubjeci lo change witlioul notice.) 



F.asy exiKwurc control. Pho- 
toelectric meter reads the light 
for you. There’s no guesswork. 


Easy view ing with the natural- 
size finder. Coupled range- 
finder assures sharp pictures. 


Easy film loading. Drop 
film in... no threading. You 
could do it blindfolded! 


See Kodak’s “ The F.d Sullivan Shoiv" and “ The Advenlures of OzzK ond Harriet'' 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Kodak 






A resort that’s a way of life... 


... a sports lover's life so effectively e.Kcmplified by the noble pastime 
of golf at its best . . . and by the dedicated enthusiasm of those who 
pursue it.. . 1 he Greenbrier has two 18-hole championship courses, 
a beautiful 9-holc course, delightful golf clubhouse . . . also a tennis 
club, gun club, indoor and outdoor swimming pools, riding and fish- 
ing on an endless estate in the exhilarating Allegheny mountains . . . 
The hotel is lavish in perfect taste, famous for its cuisine, and a 
social center for sports and recreation. The Greenbrier means much 
in many ways . . . and its rates are surprisingly moderate. 



Color (oilier, rates anti complete information gladly sent on request. 





E. TRUMAN WRIGHT, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
WEST VIRGINIA 



TRACK / Tex Maule 


The Midivest has it 


The heart of U.S. track 
has moved east, but the 
voice remains in California 

A t thk far western edge of the 
_ North American continent, sepa- 
rated from the effete East and the 
rest of the L/tu'ted States b.\' moun- 
tains, deserts and inclination, lies a 
never-never land called California. It 
is inhabited by Kim Novak, two pro- 
fessional football teams, two profes- 
sional baseball teams, sundry sun- 
baked residents and the fastest spring 
runners on the continent. 'I'he sun 
shines on all of these people mo.st of 
the time and life is pleasant and only 
an occasional rumor of unrest seeps 
over the mountains to disturb the 
equanimity of the residents. When 
this happens, usually tlie residents 
turn over, spread another layer of 
suntan oil on a brown epidermis, and 
contemplate the navel of a California 
orange. Only when the news from 
across the mountains intimates that 
1) the sun shines as bright in Florida 
or elsewhere, 2) more is happening in 
New York, or .‘1) somewhere someone* 
can run faster than a Californian are 
the suntanned natives of the Pacific 
slopes markedly aroused. 

They take justifiable pride in their 
track and field talent. The University 
of Southern California in Los An- 
geles has doubtless, year in and year 
out, the strongest track team in the 
country. Unfortunately, the USC 
track team suffers now and again for 
the sins of the USC football team and 
so is ineligible to prove its strength 
in the NCAA championships. How- 
ever, unnoticed by' the rank and file 
of track fanatics in southern Califor- 
nia. the balance of track strength has 
gradually shifted back overthcmoun- 
tains and across the desert into the 
vast Midwest. When this was hinted 
at in SI (May 4), the Californians 
cast aside their suntan oil, threw 
away the oranges and hollered loud 
and long (see 19th Hole). The gist 
of their complaint was that Sports 


Ii.i.usTRATED had, as one critic put it 
very' pleasantly, "buried its nose in a 
Martini and never looked west of the 
Hudson River.” 

Jack Tobin, a knowledgeable track 
writer who works for the Lof< Anyelcx 
Timi'n, reported that California track 
nuts (sic) expect to see their state 
provide more members for the U.S. 
team against Russia than all the rest 
of the ITnited States put together. 

VIEW FROM THE EAST 

Well, from east of the mountains 
it looks different. Judging by past and 
current performances, the University 
of Kansas has the strongest track 
team in the country and it would be 
the strongest track team even if USC 
were not on probation. In Bill Alley, 
Ernie Shelby and Charlie 'fidwell the 
Kansans have three nearly certain 
first-place winners, and for the first 
time Coach Bill Easton has depth to 
match even the vaunted USC depth, 
'fhe Trojans won the NCAA compe- 
tition last year, beating Kansas by 
8 points, but won only one outright 
first place in doing so. 

In .AAU competition, which will 
determine the personnel of the U.S. 
team again.st Russia, the outlook for 
California is not nearly so bright as it 
appears to the people on the sunny- 
side of the mountains. It seems un- 
likely that the Pacific C oast will pro- 
vide anything like half of the team, 
considering that only first- and sec- 
ond-place winners in the .A.AU nation- 
al championships will be included. 

Among the men that the Pacific 
Coast will probably provide are Char- 
lie Dumas in the high jump; Max Tru- 
ex and Jim Grelle in the distance 
races ; Dallas Long (of Phoenix, Ariz.) 
and Parry O’Brien in the shot; Rink 
Babka in the discus; Bud Held in the 
javelin; possibly Ernie Cunliffe of 
Stanford in the half mile: and Rafer 
Johnson in the decathlon. The sprints 
are dominated by Texans, except 
for San Jose Stale’s Ray Norton, a 
native of Tulsa: the quarter by one 
Texan (Eddie Southern) and a trio 
of Midwesterners (Glenn Davis, Dave 



Mills and Willie .Atterberry). Ed Mo- 
ran of Penn State appears to be the 
best native-bred miler. In the javelin, 
Kansas' .Alley is far and away aheatl 
of his competition. A pair of Okla- 
homa State pole vauliers both cleared 
1.5 feet May 2, and Don Bragg, I lie ex- 
Villanovan, is in the best form of liis 
career, with a world indoor record to 
his credit already. California’s Bob 
Gutowski is the world record holder 
but has been off form. The hammer is 
the exclusive bailiwick of Harold Con- 
nolly, a Bostonian who is now living 
in California. Davis, Southern and a 
relative newcomer from New Mexico 
named Dick Howard are the class of 
the 400-meter-hurdIes field, and the 
other hurdle race.s are paced by 
Southerners and by Kansas’ 'ridwell. 

All in all, the Californians’ claim 
that they will place more than half 
of the members of the U.S. team is 
farfetched indeed. 

In the AAU meet last year 14 
West Coast athletes qualified for the 
41-man U.S. team which competed 
against Russia in Moscow. It’s doubt- 
ful that the Pacific Coast can match 
that one-third ratio this year, let 
alone reach 50'',^. end 
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A refresher on opening leads 


T his exercise is designed, so to 
speak, for the high-handicap play- 
er and is not apt to be troublesome to 
those who have mastered the art of 
putting backspin on their pitches to 
the green. So much stress on the sub- 
ject of the opening lead may appear 
extravagant until it is pointed out 
that in my original treatise on the 
play of the cards, over 15,000 w’ords 
were devoted to the subject of the 
opening lead alone. 

Since it is difficult to offer a com- 
plete codification in anything smaller 
than a rather thick book, I shall at- 
tempt to reduce my advice to capsule 
form, setting forth a few of the pit- 
falls one is apt to encounter in this 
phase of the game. 

A great many contracts hinge upon 
the proper choice of the opening sal- 
vo. The opening lead is not always a 
privilege; indeed, it can prove to be a 
burden, for example, when one leads 
away from an honor which is not part 
of a sequence. The old bromide “nev- 
er lead away from a king” (more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observ- 
ance) applies with equal force to the 
queen or the jack. In other words the 
best lead is apt to be the top of a com- 
plete sequence. 

Generally speaking, one should not 
waste a shot in the development of 
a hopeless hand. Suppose on lead 
against a no-trump contract you have 


the doubtful pleasure of holding: 
497B42 ¥ 10 97 4053 482 

You may as well regard your hand 
as dead and, abandoning the spade 
suit, turn your thoughts toward con- 
tributing to partner’s campaign. The 
best you can do is to provide some 
sort of launching pad for him by lead- 
ing the 10 of hearts in the hope that 
this will give him a start in the race 
for tricks. The heart suit is selected 
because the 10 and 9 may prove use- 
ful whereas the diamond holding has 
less to offer. 

LEADING PARTNER'S SUIT 

A large segment of the bridge-play- 
ing public labors under the delusion 
that one must always lead the high- 
est of partner’s suit. This is not al- 
ways sound advice. If you have two 
cards of the suit, lead the higher. 
From three worthless cards the prac- 
tice is to lead the highest {although 
there is a school of players that leads 
low even from three worthless cards). 
My own recommendation is to lead 
the top of three worthless cards. 
Where you have a sequence you lead 
the top. but where you have four of 
your partner’s suit the lowest is the 
proper opening. 

Now take this situation: 

4fi2 ¥K93 13 ♦QJIOI 475 

Your partner has bid hearts, and 
the opponents reach a final contract 


in spades. The proper lead is the 
queen of diamonds. You have too 
many hearts to expect to derive any 
defensive tricks from that suit, and 
diamonds offer a better prospect. 

One should be wary of leading a 
suit which he has forced his partner 
to bid by doubling. For example: 
4 Q J » 1 ¥ A (i 2 ♦ A (J 5 1 4 8 .5 

Y'ou hav’e doubled an opening bid 
of one club, and partner has respond- 
ed with one heart. Against the oppo- 
nent’s final contract it is not recom- 
mended that you lead a heart; the 
likelihood of the king being in the de- 
clarer's hand is considerable. The pre- 
ferred lead is the queen of spades. 

THE SINGLETON LEAD 

A question frequently propounded 
to this department is “What do you 
think of a singleton lead?” The an- 
swer depends upon circumstances. 
The singleton lead has the disadvan- 
tage of revealing the distribution of 
the suit to the declarer, but some- 
times circumstances make such a lead 
mandatory. 

The condition for a singleton lead 
is ideal when the opener has a sure 
trump trick, to prevent declarer from 
running off with the hand. Then he 
should have some surplus trumps. 
And the prospect is improved when 
partner has bid so that there is a 
reasonable expectancy of putting him 
back into the lead to obtain the ruff. 

The lead of a singleton should be 
avoided when you are strong in 
trumps. We follow the rule not to 
lead a singleton when we have four 
or more trumps. We concentrate on 
forcing the declarer to use his trumps. 

The lead of a singleton king comes 
high on the list of our personal anath- 
emas. The singleton king has much 
better than an even chance of win- 
ning a trick if you play possum. 

This department does not favor the 
indiscriminate lead of aces. The the- 
ory we hold is that aces were meant 
to capture kings and queens. When 
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led they are apt to absorb nothing 
more than a deuce or a trey. 

THE TRUMP LEAD 

The trump is frequently led when 
all other choices are embarrassing. On 
the other hand, it may be led as a 
strictly offensive move when it is sus- 
pected that the dummy will have a 
singleton or a void in a side suit. This 
diagnosLs may be reached in cases 
where declarer has tried to play the 
hand in no trump, but the dummy has 
returned to declarer’s suit. 

LEADS AGAINST DOUBLED CONTRACTS 

When the contract is no trump, 
doubled by partner, you are obliged 
to lead the suit you or your partner 
has bid, regardless of how unattrac- 
tive this lead may appear from your 
own hand. But if your side has made 
no bid, a double calls for the lead of 
the first suit bid by dummy. 

When partner has doubled a slam 
it is a conventional command to lead 
the dummy’s suit rather than part- 
ner’s or your own. 


OPENING LEAD QUIZ 

1 As South you hold: 

A K <l J 1 V ♦ <i J 9 .3 4 A K 4 2 
KASr .SOC'IH WKST NOBIH 

I T IIOIHLK HASS PASS 

PASS 

H’/ial do i/ou lead? 


2 As South you hold: 
4K<}J7G TJlOtl 42 
WKST N()KTM KaST 

14 I ♦ 1 N.T. 

3 4 PASS 3 N.T. 

PA.S.S DOl'Ill.n PASS 

PASS 

U'An/ do you lead? 


4 S 6 5 .3 
SOliTH 


PASS 


3 As South veu hold: 


4 j to a 7 If A q J 
KAST sotrrn 

1 « 

2 * PASS 

PASS PASS 

IV/kU do you lead? 


4 4 .3 4 A (H 0 9 

WKST NOKTH 

PASS 1 T 

3 ♦ PASS 


4 You are West and hold each of the 
following hands. The bidding has pro- 


ceeded 




SOl’TH 

WKST 

NORTH 

iCAsr 

1 N.T. 

PA.S.S 

2 N.T. 

PASS 

3 N.T. 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


your opening 

Uad? 



A 4AK642 VK54 4 Q324J5 
B 4KqJ7yA4 438753462 
C 4Aq6S3VA74qjl0 94l2 
D 4Aq83VR6 4Att»« 487 1 

FOR QUIZ ANSWERS. TURN PAGE 



"30 years of service, and still going 
strong— Moto-Mower Is Built to Last!" 

says ALBERT H. MIRICK, II, atkol mass. 


"A Moto-Mowcr roel-(> [K* power mower served each year for nearly ."iO years 
lo mow a three-acre lawn at our country place. It was 'retired* a while ago 
>\hen we bought a new Moto-Mower rotary. Since 'retirenieiir the reel has 
been used to mow my own lawn in town and hel|>ed turn a hayfiehl into a 
rea.«.onalil\ niee lawn. Moto-Mower is built to last! It is rertainlv smart to 


buy ipiality eejuipinent. I 
dcpendalde, trouble-free 



MODERN POWER-FLO’ 


Another Molo-Mower de- 
velopment! Tronsmistion feed* 
power tmoolhly lo the wheels 
. . . eliminotes noisy, old-fash- 
ioned choins ond friction drives. 


ean recommend a Moto- 
k'ice.” 



Control of oil operations at 
the hondle including choke, 
operating speed, slop. Stand- 
up Storting ot handle saves 
bending, stooping, straining. 


Mower to anyone for long. 



EXTRA-STRONG DECK 


Rugged impoct-tested, die- 
cost aluminum deck hos extro 
strength and durobitity . , . 
yet is light-weight and non- 
rusting. Non-scalping design. 


FOR NBARFST DEALER-CALL WESTERN UNION, ASK FOR "OPERATOR 25" 


MOTO-MOWER'ino 


Subsidiory of 
DETROIT HARVESTER CO. 
Richmond, Indiana 
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"Next time, well see an MTA travel agent!" 


SOi. 

im- 

Estabit6h«d 1931 

Write for free booklet 
'our Travel Agent iiiul You" 


Don’t risk Jiavins jour \acalion end up 
“on the rocks '! Pl.iy it sale. Let an ASTA 
(ravel agent plan a lioliday ciistom-iTiade 
for you. llis friendly, professional ad\’icc 
on resorts, cruises, group and independent 
(ravel can help \ou make the inf)sl 
of each precious vacation day and dollar. 
Be sure to see him, too, for ship 
and plane tickets at ofRcial rates. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAVEL AGENTS, INC. 

D*pt. G. SOI Fifth Ave., N«w York 17. N. V. 



GOREN’S ANSWERS 

1 Queen of hearts. When partner 
passed your takeout double he an- 
nounced that he expected to beat the 
contract of one heart and that his 
trumps were as good or better than 
those held by the adversaries. In a 
sense, you have become the declarers 
in a heart contract, and you should 
start drawing the enemy trumps. In 
this way you will prevent them from 
using small hearts to ruff your good 
triclcs. When partner has passed your 
takeout double, a trump lead is al- 
most an invariable rule. 

2 'I'he 2 of diamonds. The lead of 
partner’s suit is mandatory when he 
has doubled a final contract in no 
trump. In the absence of the double 
you would lead the king of spades, 
but when [)artner has doubled he in- 
sists that you make the expected lead 
which, as he views it, is a diamond. 

3 Jack of spades. Extreme caution 
should be exercised in the lead of a 
suit which one has forced partner to 
bid. The chance that declarer holds 
the king of hearts is not at all remote: 
it is more than likely that partner has 
been forced to hid hearts with a hold- 
ing containing no liigh honor. 

4a The 4 of spades. It would be 
poor tactics to lead the king. It is 
better to give up a trick to the oppo- 
nents in the hope that your partner 
will still retain a spade to return if he 
gels in, enabling you to run the re- 
mainder of the suit if it is favorably 
distributed for your side. 

4b King of spades. Tlie solidity of 
the spade suit makes it the preferred 
choice over the longer diamond suit. 
4c The b of spade.s. While the 
Qiieen of diamonds offers the safest 
lead, the lead of a spade is more apt 
to bring about the defeat of the con- 
tract. Here again, we cheerfully offer 
one trick to the opponents in the sense 
of an investment. It is hoped that 
partner will win a trick and return 
a spade. 

4d The recommended lead is the 
8 of clubs. We try, as far as is prac- 
tical, to avoid leading from four-card 
suits headed by the major tenace 
iA-Q). Generally, the three-card suit 
is preferred to the doubleton when 
making a so-called innocuous lead 
against no trump. end 
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JGOCLOTHeS 

shaped for guys on the go! 



Go in “Cayuga” Foulard shirts . . .with Ivy-neat short-spread collars 


do for action! Feel the free-swinging comfort of a new 
kind of shirt! FEIuSl'HK shirts follow your form — with 
broad-shouldered tailoring . . . plenty of underarm room 
. . . extra-long shirttails that won't pull out. Collars arc 
shaped to your neck — can’t pinch or bind — keep their 
shape, with permanent stays. Pre-shrunk. 


do for taste! .Man's idea of a fal)ric . . . this handsome 
"Cayuga" Foulard, Sharp-color prints on iridescent 
background. Washable as a pocket handkerchief. 

do for yours — at your favorite store. Set j'ourself up 
to go everywhere in top shooting form! Vour choice of 
styles, colom, fabrics. Dad's. 


leesuies 



BIENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS; BROWNE VINTNERS CO.. INC, N. Y. C, 



After a day on the course . . . 

Let White Horse carry you lightly 



FOOD ! Mary Frost Mabon 

Sam Morse makes 
a rarebit 

Photograph by lAtuint Oahl’Wolfe 


M y father usbd to make this dish when I was a boy in 
Newton, Massachusetts,” said Sam Morse, as he got 
together the ingredients for a Welsh rarebit in the gleam- 
ing kitchen of his new house at Pebble Beach (sec nfeorc). 
The kitchen windows overlook the first hole of the Pebble 
Beach golf course and provide a breathtaking view of the 
Pacific through fringes of tall Monterey pines. It was an 
appropriate backdrop for the man who is responsible more 
than any other for the development of the Monterey Pen- 
insula. 140 miles south of San Francisco, as one of the 
world's great settings for golf. 

In the presence of Sam Morse, ruddy of complexion, 
twinkling of eye, vigorous as a man of 40, it is hard to 
project one’s thoughts back over all the years to the boy- 
hood of w'hich he spoke, hard to believe that this man 

continued 


Biggest attraction in snninier stock... 
and in every scene you’ll see straws by Dobbs 


SCENE i — cJnmc with a netr look. It's Forc- 
and-.\ft ... a Dol)l)s originul. World-fanious 
boater straw with a 19.59 appeal . . . snap- 
brim . . . tapennl crown . . . striking new 
stripe-an(l-.‘‘luirkskin band.s. Season’s big- 
gest hat hit! 

Ht' ])art of thesummer’.smo.st exr-itingattrae- 
tioii ill I)ol)l).s Fore-an(l-.\fl. ■Sb.9.5. Other 
I)ol)b.s hats to 8.50 ... at finer stores 
thiongluait the I'. S. and Cunada. 

Dobbs, Park Avc. at -19lh St., New 5’ork. 




SCENE II /or MiWnrat. fnr pimture — a 
Dobba Cocoanut acts itiD fajiltioii pat-r. 
I..OW telcwojK.d crown, solid nnd pat- 
terned bands. S5.'J3 aixl S6.93. 



SCENE III nl the \>each. eluh.ar enuntrp— 
Dobb> Janiiiicu Palinetto in the con* 
vcrsiition piece . . . liiEhest nitiiiR for 
fun and informality. $7.95. 



DOBBS IS .K inVISlO.S OK HAT COlll*Oll.ATI0N OF A.MKUICA 





FOOD ntiiliinir.l 

could liave captained the Yale loot- 
ball team way back in the year 
and that California first felt (he im- 
pact of his extraordinary' vitality 
when he arrive<i here to seek his f(jr- 
tune in 1907. In those days people 
used to exclaim when they saw his 
full signature, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
and ask the inevitalile ([uestion. Yes, 
he is a grandnephew of the inventor. 
Today Californians have pretty well 
forgotten about the father of the tele- 
graph; a reference to Samuel F. B. 
Morse indicates more often than not 
tlie colorful citizen — now 75 years old 

-who rules like a feudal prince over 
the fabulous Del .Monte properties, 
comprising the larger {)art of the Mon- 
terey I’enin.sula. 

These properties, which Morse con- 
trols as chief stockholder, include lOt) 
mile.s of roads, !H) miles of bridle paths 
and no less than five golf coursts. 
The annual Cro.sby Invitational 
Tournament is played over three of 
these — the Monterey Peninsula Coun- 
try Club, Cypres.s Point and Pebble 
Beach.) “The finest meeting place of 
land and water in existence" was the 
way Robert Louis Stevenson de- 
scribed the penin.sula after a vLsit. 
This was before the first golf course 
was established here in lh97 — it is 
now i)arl of the Del Monte Country 
Club course — and long before the 
modern era of golf as a great national 
pastime. In the latter part of the 
IDth century, undeveloped land on 
the .Monterey Peninsula sobi at $5 
an acre. Today an acre of land in 
Sam Morse’s <lumain is worth a mini- 
mum of $4,000. 

A friend described Morse some 
years ago as "a <-omplete extrovert; 
he thinks from the skin out. He likes 
to eat, he likes to drink, lie likes to 
jiick a fight. . . The description I 
found to be only partly accurate. The 
zp.st for Jii'ing i.s there, all right, un- 
diminished by the fact that he now 
is a great-grandfather. But so is a sur- 
prusing sensitivity— evidenced by the 
agreeable landscapes in oils that he 
paints as a hobby ami by his ad- 
vanced accomplishments in the culi- 
nary art. 

The lovely house at Pebble Beac i 
wliich he occupies with his third wife. 
Maurine, was designed by Honolulu 
Architect Albert Fly Ives in that con- 
temporary Hawaiian style, greatly in- 
fluenced by the Oriental, which seems 
exactly right for a California setting. 


Mrs. Morse herself is a skilled decora- 
tor. and I had a charming impression 
of flower-filled patios, gold-colored 
screens, brilliant cushions and flocks 
of delicately hovering. Japanese maids. 
The kitchen is an absolute dream of 
view windows, "peninsula’’ counters, 
waist-high ovens and broilers. la\'en- 
der-gray Formica surfaces and spe- 
cially de.signed wall tiles with laven- 
der sijuiggles on them. There is also 
a large mirror. "I have always insist eti 
on this,” said Morse. "Do you know, 
the cook cot)ks better if she knows slie 
looks well !" 

He explaine<l that he had a Wf>nder- 
ful cook here and only made Welsh 
rarebit occasionally for his friends 
when she was out. A\ his ranch in the 
Carmel \’alley things were different. 
Here tlie .Morses give spectacular par- 
lies, with Sam taking over all llie 
cooking. J^ucky gue.sl.s are .surpri.sed 
with such delicacies as boned wild 
boar flattene<l out and cooked over a 
[)arl)ecue pit, basted with honey and 
butter. Or the day's dish might be 
wild duck which has been marinated 
in red wme and shallots, or tender- 
loins of beef that have been treated 
to Madeira and mustard. Tlie Morse 
pancakes, thin as crepes, are perhaps 
his masterpiece. "The trouble is,” he 
says, "they go like wildfire, and I’m 
never able to get any to eat myself." 

Bui to return to that Welsh rarebit 
(or Welsh rabbit, if you prefer, which 


is believed to he the original name for 
this simjile English savory): 

"I wise peujile up constantly about 
this dLsh,” said Mr. Morse. "I mean 
how not t<i make it stringy. Cheese 
must be melted over low heat, of 
course, and the mixture must be 
stirred constantly and removed from 
the fire as soon as {lo.ssible. You may 
use a double boiler or a chafing dish. 
I have a beautiful bronze one that 
‘‘il’ gave me i .''cc color i>irlnrr), but 
I am often loo lazy to use it because 
I can make Welsh rarebit even in a 
frying pan. The eggs make tne dish 
somewhat foolproof, an«i the lieer 
makes it t)u* authentic article. Re- 
member, though, the great danger is 
overcooking.” 

Here is thespecilic recipe according 
to Sam Morse. 


WELSH RAREBIT .W.W' 
Take I '.i pounds of yellow rai cliwse the 
kintl lha! conies in wheels or else aged 
cheddaror, in the West, Tillamook eh«H‘se. 
Cul into thin slices or grate coarsely. Put. 
a thirk pa) of Initter in yuur chafing 
dish or double boiler to melt slowly. Stir 
in the cheese and continue stirring over 
low heai.Wh^n the cheese is almost com- 
pletely melt- p >ur in a quarler of a bot- 
tle of beer <3 ounces, and stir rapidly. 
.•\.s it foam.s, add two slightly beaten raw 
eggs an<l, heating vigorously, a dash of 
Worce.siershirc sauce and a sprinkling of 
paprika. Remove from fire and pour over 
hoi toast. END 
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MOSBACHER BROTHERS 

rimliinicil from ptigr 4/ 

emblematic of the national junior 
championship, and at l')artmouth he 
twice won the McMillan Cup and the 
intercollegiate title. 

It was after tlie war that Bus really 
hit his stride as a racing skipper. He 
served in the Xavy, seeing action 
aboard the minesweeper Kcrtnyc, 
participating in the invasions of the 
Marshall Islands and Leyte, arul fin- 
ishing, after a stint as naval aide to 
the governor of the Virgin I.slands, 
as an admiral's aide. Golf interested 
him for a while (he brought his game 
down to the mid-70s>, but in 1949 
sailing claimed him again. He went 
to Bermuda to sail a team race with 
Corny Shields and Bill Cox, and fol- 
lowed this by cleaning up at Cowes 
in the team races for the British- 
American Cup. sailing Lee Loomis’ 
and Herman Whiton’sfi-meter IMino- 
ria. In the fall he was back on Long Is- 
land Souncl in an International, and 
won five out of eight starts against 
what was generally conceded to be tli e 
hottest group of skippers around. 

“Sailing Internationals was learn- 


In match race start, Bu-s (hhirt) applies 
cardinal rule of always staying between 
opponent and next mark. If rival iirhitn 
attempts Vanderbilt start, black stymies 
him by jumping on his tail as white be- 
gin.s preparatory run (1 1 away from line. 
If white tri(*.s to hold to Vanderbilt for- 
mula, black follows him to turning point, 
lets white get slight overlap to wind- 
ward on return run, then leads while back 
to line, luffing to upset white’s timetable 
and ultimately cros.sing starting line ahead 
of white, If white tries to escape by start- 
ing to tack (2i, black stays between white 
and line by lulling head to wind (rules 
forbid white from then completing lacki. 


ing the hard way,” he recalls. “In 
those boats, one mistake and you had 
had it.” Cne reason was that the op- 
position featured the names of Corny 
Shields, .Arthur Knapp and Bill Cox, 
three men who thoroughly rounded 
out Bus Mosbacher’s education in the 
art of racing. 

“Corny Shields,” he says, “is cer- 
tainly one of the ablest of tacticians, 
and no man has ever been a better 
or more consistent starter. He has a 
wonderful background of seamanship 
and a wonderful knowledge of the 
weather. Corny never gets into trou- 
ble or makes bad errors or does any- 
thing silly. If you hoped to win a 
championship. Corny was the man 
to beat. Art Knapp might win more 
races, but where Knapp would take 
three firsts and an eighth. Corny 
would take three seconds and a third. 

"Art Knapp taught me a great deal 
about sailing to windward and keep- 
ing moving in light airs. He can per- 
haps sail closer to the wind than any- 
one. He has a marvelous feel for a 
boat, a great natural ability, plus 
great attention to detail. Bill Cox 
also has great attention to detail, 
but of a different kind. Bill is more 


White may then bear off sharply, but 
black turns inside him, coining close along- 
side (3 . and preventing white from jibing. 
Should white by <|uick maneuvering man- 
age to complete jibe (4 , black jibes in- 
side (5 . If white at this point has sulR- 
cient overlap to lull black, while will, 
according to rules, lose lulling rights as 
sr>on as his mast comes abeam of black's 
helm. Should white then manage to slip 
inside black (6i, black still ha.s advantage, 
since he can once again ruin white’s time- 
table by luffing, or subject white to final in- 
dignity of running him onto wrong side of 
committee boat. White must then return 
to line while black races on to first mark. 


malbematical. I learned a lot from 
him about the minutiae of tuning 
and rigging.” 

A friendly and modest man by na- 
ture, Bus is perhaps taking less than 
due credit for hi.s own talents, which 
were now reaching full flower. Begin- 
ning with 19.^0, lie won the season 
chaminonship of the International 
class for eight straight years. In six 
of those same eight years he also won 
the Yacht Racing Association Cham- 
pionship, losing once to Shields and 
once to Arthur Knapp, both of whom 
were to be rival helmsmen in the 1958 
.America’s Cup trials. And in 1956 he 
was runner-up in the Mallory Cup 
finals, losing by a narrow margin to 
Ted Hood of Marblehead, Mass. 

Bob’s first competition came at age 
9 when he crewed for bis father on an 
Interclub sloop, forerunner of the 
Internationals. He skippered his first 
race in a Cornel. "I don’t remember 
the result,” he says, “but I sure 
wasn’t near the top.” Reflectively he 
adds, “One of the great things about 
young kids sailing is they get beat- 
en pretty regularly when they’re get- 
ting started, .\dversity becomes sec- 
ond nature. I don’t know w'hat it did 
in my case, but normally losing 
should build character: if you don’t 
want to follow the fleet home all the 
lime, maybe you work a little harder 
and learn a little faster.” 

YOUNG SKIPPER 

As a skipper 11 years old when tak- 
ing over the Star, Bob remembers a 
piece of brotherly advice. “Bus point- 
ed out an older boy as the one to 
watch in the race. In my inexperi- 
ence I thought if I followed behind 
him I’d be all right. I stayed close 
astern all the way, which was an in- 
excusable blunder because I got back- 
winded. I probably couldn’t do it 
again if 1 tried, but I stilt finished 
second. It w’as a case of being stupid 
and getting away with it.” 

Within a couple of years Bob had 
won the midget championship of the 
Long Island Sound Yacht Racing As- 
sociation, plus a Snipe cla&s regatta 
in Florida. At 14 and again at 17 he 
won the Atlantic class championship. 
In 1944 he won the Manhasset Bay 
Race Week and the Bermuda Trophy 
of the International class, repeating 
the latter victory in ’48. 

After the war Bob opened the oil 
and gas branch of the family busi- 
nes.s in Hou.ston. He now directs an 
office crew of 18 and estimates he has 
an additional 20 or 30 people in the 


BUS ON MATCH RACING STARTS 
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fieUl. Me marrie<l a Tennessee girl, 
Jane i’ennybacker. and they have 
four children, three girls and u boy. 
ranging in age from 10 to 2 years. 
For the first few years in Texas, Bob 
never went near the water. But fate 
had sent him to an active yachting 
center, and he began racing a 20-foot 
Corinthian cla.ss sloop, designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, which he de- 
scribes as “a stiff keel Lightning.” 
Xow he maintains ‘‘a large fleet of 
tiny boats— the Corinthian, a Sailfish, 
a Teal for the children, and half in- 
terest in a 5..5-meter sloop,” 

Although fierce competitors, intent 
on victory with the concentration 
common to outstanding performers, 
the brothers are genial and relaxed 
ashore. Both are quiet in manner and 
speech — Bob seems to be developing 
a bit of Texas drawl — and dress con- 
servatively. Neither is the swash buck- 
ling, sheath-knife, blow-nie-down 
type of yachtsman. Bus, with a height 
of 6 feet and weight of 190, is huskier 
than his younger brother. Modesty 
about their achievements is so in- 
grained that in writing this article I 
had some difficulty prying loose any- 
thing resembling a record of their vic- 


tories. In both cases, it seemed almost 
embarrassing to ask if a specific event 
had been won, although Bob replied 
with a grin to my question as to which 
races he had enjoyed most, ''Haven’t 
you always found the best races are 
the ones you won?” 

OLO MASTCnS 

Both brothers have made their con- 
tributions to the art of yacht racing 
inec diagrannf), but Bus must be cred- 
ited with a masterful refinement of 
match-race starts that seems to have 
ended forever the usefulne.ss of the 
famous ‘‘Vanderbilt start” iSI, Oct. 
LI, ’-56) in boat-to-boat competition. 
Of almost universal application in 
match racing, the Mosbacher system 
last summer time and again threat- 
ened to carry the day for Vim, the 
old stalwart, in her thrilling series 
against the crack new ('olumbui and 
her great crew. 

The \’anderbilt start, baser! on a 
strict time-and-distance formula- 
reaching away from the line with the 
true wind abeam, turning at the pre- 
cisely measured instant and lacking 
or jibing to get back on the tick of 

eoiiti'iufil 



PROVED IN THE ANTARCTIC 



SMARTLY STYLED FOR YOU 


The U. S. Navy picked Ray-Ban 
Sun Glasses as standard equipment 
for the recent "Deep Freeze” 
expeditions to the Antarctic. The 
reason? Unequalled eye protection 
from the sun’s blinding glare. 
Ray-Ban Sun Glasses give your eyes 
the same fine glare protection, 
plus the season's most fashionable 
frame styles and colors. Whatever 
you do outdoors, there’s a Ray-Ban 
lens and frame to meet your needs. 
Ask for them by name. Ray-Ban — 
the moat distinguished name in 
sun glasses. At leading optical and 
quality outlets. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co.. Rochester, N. Y, 



BOB ON FLEET RACING STARTS 


If Start IS to leeward and first leg is short 

Bob (6fuck fniul' favors wind- 
ward end of line so he will have the inside 
position as he approaches the marker ( 1 1 
and can take the lead rounding the mark 
(2 1 . On long leeward leg (right ■ Bob slarl.s 
with wind free at leeward end of line, 
then speeds up by sailing closer to wind 
fl) to lead rivals in dash for marker (21. 
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JACKIE BURKE, JR. 
WON THE 

HOUSTON CLASSIC 
IN MUNSINGWEAR 


f 



WINNERS WEAR 
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unsingwear^ 



GRAND SLAM GOLF SHIRTS 


with the exclusive 
free-swing underarm 
^^^design* 


Jarkic Biirk« is wrariiip llie Grand 
Slam Mo<i(Tl '2820. niaih' id luxuri- 
ous. long wearing Hanlon, in smart 
solid colors. Top golfers depend on 
the absolute freedom of movement. 
2’Vinrli longer shirt tail Mays an- 
chored in slacks and won't pull out. 
Machine-washable anil guaranteed 
not to slirink out of fit. Other models 
from $5.00. $10.00 

•U.S.*oi. 2554380 

Enter the Munsingweor World Series Contest 
win 0 free trip for two 
via Americon Airlines! 

FIKST WITH JETS ACROSS THE USA. 


Ask for details at your favorite retail store 


MOSBACHER BROTHERS conlhitlfil 

the watch— was essentially static and 
passive, having as its aim the arrival 
on the line with the gun. By contrast. 
Bus Mosbacher’s tactic is opportunis- 
tic and fluid, an aggressive method 
of controlling an opponent through 
application of the racing rules. “No 
two situations are ever quite the 
same,” Bus explains, “but the main 
objective is to get between your op- 
ponent and the starting line, being in 
position to lead him back to the line 
on the final run without being early.” 

To achieve this, Mosbacher 
planned all his maneuvers to place 
ITm on the stern of his rival during 
the preliminary jockeying. When the 
position was attained made little dif- 
ference— perhaps when the other 
helmsman was timing a run of the 
line, perhaps when he was checking 
his watch against a committee boat 
signal, perhaps when he attempted 
to apply the Vanderbilt formula. In 
the latter case, as the other boat was 
following a predictable pattern, it 
became a silting duck: V'fw had mere- 
ly to place herself behind on the leg 
away or ahead on the return. Once 
I'j/H had gotten in place, through 
precise timing and application of the 
racing rules, Bus Mosbacher was lit- 
erally in the driver’s seat of both 
boats (sfc dkigrain). Vhh had her op- 
ponent on the defensive, psychologi- 
cally as well as tactically. 

MOSBACHER VS. MOSBACHER 

Yet Bus was not always so good 
in prerace maneuvering. In fact, ac- 
cording to Bob, “it is odd he should 
have got to be the best starter, as 
starting was his first weakness. He 
was cautious, although ho always had 
a wonderful sense of timing. And 
from what I hear, his fleet starts are 
as good as in match racing.” 

Bob, to date, has had little oppor- 
tunity for match competition. Yet 
he perhaps might be a serious rival 
for his older brother in the vital de- 
partments of starts, helmsmanship 
and tactics. Bus and Bob have raced 
against each other only seldom; they 
admit to “a series of match races,” 
but add “no one will ever know the 
result, not even Dad.” Last spring, 
sailing the trial horse Gleuiii, Bob 
faced Bus in Vim in a rare encounter. 
“He had an older, slower boat than 
y/m,” says Bus, “and a partially 
pickup crew, but Bob gave us plenty 
of trouble at the line practicing starts 
and on short windward-leeward 


courses.” And the uflicia) booklet of 
the North American Yacht Racing 
Union, describing the Mallory Cup 
events last year, begins by reporting: 
“Never headed from the first gun, 
and winning four of the eight races, 
Robert Mosbacher . . . was undis- 
puted winner. . . To be described 
as “undisputed winner” of the lop na- 
tional sailing championship by its 
staid sponsors is more than an honor: 
it is downright phenomenal. 

The most fascinating aspect of 
close competition to Bob, and one in 
which he is perhaps the outstanding 
expert, is the challenge presented by 
the rounding of each mark in a closed- 
course race i see diagrams). As he says, 
“Getting around a mark in a fleet of 
eight or 28 boats makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. The guy who is out- 
side at the leeward turn is dead — he 
will have to come up through the 
whole group to do anything after 
that. I don't know how good I am 
at marks, but it is some of the best 
fun in racing.” 

Thus, for Bob the most satisfying 
and exciting moment in the 1958 
Mallory Cup races came in one of the 
final events, when he was leading in 
points with Norman Freeman and 
Lloyd Emory, his closest competitors 
in the over-all standing.s. The three 
arrived at a leew'ard mark together, 
Bob about a quarter length behind 
Emory but half a length ahead of 
Freeman. In the final split second 
Bob realized Emory would turn 
slightly wide. Diving for the narrow 
opening which suddenly appeared be- 
tween boat ahead and buoy, he 
stjueezed through to windward. By 
luffing a bit as he rounded he not 
only nipped Emory but had Freeman 
in the backwind of both. Of such 
fleeting moments are the most re- 
warding competitive memories made. 

Where the brothers will go from 
here neither is able to say. Bob, hav- 
ing with his Co-owner Lawrence Reed 
recently given their Norwegian-built 
5.5-meter Cormfi to the Sea Scouts, 
is considering a new boat in the same 
class, from the board of Bill Luders. 
Meanwhile, he has his Texas Cor- 
inthian Championship to defend 
against a group of Galveston Bay 
hot-shots, to say nothing of the Mal- 
lory Cup crown, and a passcl of chil- 
dren to keep sailing. 

Bus still lives in the house in White 
Plains he knew as a child. He is 
married to the former Patricia Ryan 
of New York— “my mother and my 
eonlinueil 
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BOB ON ROUNDING WINDWARD MARKS 


Greatest blunder is approaching port hand marker on port tack 

Boat on the port tack 
(Woct) approaching 
windward mark to be 
left to port is sitting 
duck for boat on star- 
board tack (white). 
Rules say port lack 
must give way to star- 
board tack, so white 
simply holds course, 
forcing black to veer 
off and pass behind 
him. Black thus loses 
perhaps two lengths 
in rounding the mark. 

to port tack boat 

Black boat on port 
tack approaching the 
marker to be left to 
starboard has chance 
if he overstands or 
aims 1 1<2 boat lengths 
above mark. White, on 
starboard tack, thus 
has room to round 
mark inside black, or- 
dinarily correct move 
but in this case disas- 
trous (gee below) if 
black times his coun- 
termoves as he should. 


starboard’s wind 

If white boat makes 
conventional move of 
rounding mark inside 
of black, then black 
can slowly bear off, 
leaving white just 
enough room to turn 
mark. As black bears 
off, he lets out sail-s, in- 
creasing speed, while 
white loses some of his 
speed in coming about. 
Once around the mark, 
black is sitting square- 
ly on white's wind. 


black slips inside 

If white anticipates 
black’s move, white 
may then try to coun- 
ter by overshooting or 
sailing past mark, hop- 
ing to force black to go 
about and head away 
from the mark. In this 
case black lets white 
come on, then slips be- 
hind him (slowing if 
necessary) close to 
buoy and emerges sev- 
eral boat lengths in 
front, with wind clear. 







GARY PLAYER 
WON THE 

KENTUCKY DERBY OPEN 
IN MUNSINGWEAR 


WINNERS WEAR 
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GRAND SLAM GOLE SHIRTS 


with the exclusive 
free-swing underarm 
design* 





Gary Player is wearing the Grand 
Slam Model '2B01, available in smart 
-solid colors. Top golfers pick thi.s 
Golf Shirt because it assures absolute 
freedom of movement. 2Vi'inch 
longer shirt tail stays anchored, won’t 
pull out. The soft. me«h-knit fabric 
is machine-washable and guaranteed 
not to shrink out of ht. $5.00 
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MOVIEMAKERS 

Add the Expert's Touch 

# Arrange your movies in story telling 
sequence — eliminate unwonteci fooN 
oge — and you're sure to get requests 
for many repeal showings. It's easy 
with the improved Kolorl. 



NEW DUAL-PURPOSE SPLICER 
K A L A R T Editor-Viewer 8 

• Bfi.cht screen shows 8mm movies 
in action, enlarped 12 times • New. 
improved splicer permits use of 
handy splicing? tape or economical 
film cement • Single handle advances 
film for smooth, flickerlcss projection 
and fast rewinding • Accommodates 
up to 400' recl^ • Complete with 
handy carry carton • See it — BUY 
it — at your photo dealer's. 

JUST $39.50 

Send for Illustrated Booklet 
36 pages packed with tips 
on how to improve your 
movies. Regularly 50^. 
Yours for only lOr, Send 
■ for it today. 

^"^KALAHT CO„ INC. 
Ploinville, Conn. Dept. SI-2 
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UPSET stomach? 

KEEP YOUR TUMMY 
UNDER TUMS CONTROL! 

TUMS ARE ECONOMICAL-3 ROLLS ONLY 25i; 


STEEL POWER CENTER 


GOLF BALL 

^'INCREASES 

distance! 

REDUCES 

hooks and 
slices!" 

Jimmy Demaret 
Master's Chompii 
3 TIMES 

SOLD ONLY IN PRO SHOPS 


FIRST FLIGHT CO., Chottanoofio, Tenn. 



M05BACHER BROTHERS foiilhiiieri 

father and my wife aretlie only people 
I know wlio were born in N’ew York 
City,” he say.s — and now he has three 
boys coming along: Emil III, age 7; 
Richard Bruce. 6; and John 1)., 2' 7. 
While Bus will remain loyal to closed- 
course racing as exemplified l)y the 
International class on home waters, 
he is becoming increasingly fascinat- 
ed by ocean racing. Torn, he boi)es to 
do "as much of both as time permit.s.” 

Both brothers are trying to inter- 
est their children in sailing, hut with- 
out pushing them too hard. Emil 
senior says of his successful sons, 
“Tliey can't remember whether they 
had a knife and fork in their hands 
first or a tiller.” The indoctrination 
of tlie next generation is more grad- 
ual. perhaps because tlie respective 
fathers arc too Itusy winning anti de- 
fending chamiiion.ships to devote as 
much lime to teaching. 

But the new generation is not being 
neglected, and both Bob and Bus 
have positive ideas on bringing up 
children to he sailors. Down on Gal- 
veston Bay, Bob’s daughter Diane, 
lU, and Robert Jr., 8, race their Teal 
three days a week, taking turns being 
skipper. I.ate many workday after- 
noons and early weekend mornings, 
father Boh is on hand to coacli. "I 
don’t spend quite as much time at it 
as my father did,” Boh says, "but I 
hope I am doing the same thing. At 
any rate, I find to Dad’s amusement 
that I am as impatient witli them as 
he was with us. But they both seem 
to be coming along pretty well. 

“I think children can start under- 
standing the basic principle.s of sail- 
ing at 7,” Bob continues. "Then I 
think they ought to be taught the 
various parts of the boat and the fun- 
damentals of sailing before they are 
allowed to do too much, just as foot- 
ball players must first learn the fun- 
damentals of blocking and tackling. 
There isn’t much glamour to this part 
of it — again as in football — and it's a 
matter of jtounding it in. But after 
a year of crewing and learning, the 
child should be ready for his own 
dinghy or Sailfish. Nothing teaches as 
rapidly as handling a boat yourself.” 

Bus seems inclined to lake a more 
relaxed view*. I..ast winter ho bought 
a Dyer Dhow for his children ("You 
can learn more about racing in one 
afternoon in a dinghy than you can 
in a season in a cruising class. The 
boats are light and sensitive and mis- 
takes are obvious”), and he is trying 


to "indoctrinate without forcing” his 
brood. "You should wait until they 
show an interest,” he says. "For ex- 
ample, something struck me the oth- 
er day when we went sighi.seeing with 
the children. Wliile we were seeing tlie 
sights, wliat were they .seeing? Peo- 
ple’s knee.s. If we take the kids out 
when we are racing Susnn, wliat do 
they see from the cockpit? A patch 
of blue sky and the cockjiit coaming. 
Once, in a not too important race, I 
had them with me and let them run 
all over tlie boat and they enjoyed 



approaches \vi<ie of mark, then turns in- 
.si<le white opponent, who loses lead by 
starting his turn too dose to the buoy. 

that. But you can't lot them do it dur- 
ing an important race. 

"As far as letting them sail, though, 
they can sail as soon as they can swim. 
I would let them sail alone as soon as 
they have a sense of responsibility. 
When I say alone I mean you should 
be somewhere around where you can 
keep an eye on them. I would let 
them steer when they are 3 or 4.” 

Either way, Mosbacher children of 
both families seem to take to their 
training and like what they learn. On 
his most recent birthday Bus received 
from his boys a half-model of SnosHS 
(a name derived from Snow and 
Sh.s«hI, the International sailed by 
the family in the summer. Attached 
was a plaque engrave<I; "To our 
helmsman.” It is a role that both 
Bus and Bob will certainly be fulfill- 
ing for some time to come, particular- 
ly when another America’s Cup chal- 
lenge is received— an event which 
might conceiyably, and at long last, 
bring both Mosbachers face to face 
right out in the public eye. end 
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Fun in Your Own Back Yard. Tells how to plan your yurd for 
healthful family recreation using a minimum of space and 
handy, inexpensive materials. Copies free at your Sporting 
Goods Store or write us direct. 


Tether Ball takes so little .space and requires so little equipment, 
yet it*s full of excitement and fun for all members of the family. 
Complete with Nylon rope. Tether Balls by StAMLESS arc 
waterproof and sciifT-resisiant . . . built for long, hard play. 
Available with sturdy aluminum pole. 


A traditional fa\oriic for young and old 
alike. Horseshoes arc easy to set up, easy 
to play. Horseshoes by SEAMLESS 
have the safety feature of rubber but, at 
the same time, have the official size and 
weight sought by experts. 
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YOU 

CAN’T SCOUT 
DESIRE 

So said Joe Devine, the late Yankee scout who signed Ed 
Cereghino as a $74,000 bonus baby. Now Cereghino has 
proved Devine was correct by giving up baseball for college 

by MARK HARRIS 


F (H< Yankee F'armhand Edward 
Jam^s Cereghino, sittinff chewing 
18c Beech-Xut tobacco in the San 
Francisco suburbs, winter was a sea- 
son devoted to the diagnosis and cure 
of a case of benign schizophrenia, ag- 
gravated by a compound fracture of 
the ego and recurring attacks of acute 
conscience. 

Sometimes he thought maybe he 
could write it down. At '.1 o’clock on 
winter mornings, “free a,s a breeze," 
his best ideas flowed, and he wrote 
them down in longhand. When day- 
light came ho typed them up and put 
the commas in. 

Sometimes he walked alone on the 
diamond at Daly City’s Jefferson 
High, where in June 1951 he had 
graduated. A week later the New 
York Yankees had paid him $74,000 
for his autograph. "I like to go over 
there and walk around. There's some- 
thing about a ball park when there’s 
nobody there. Really peaceful. You 
know, maybe chat’s what it was— 
maybe that’s why I didn’t cut it— 
the competitiveness.” 

In Daly City, Principal Glenn 
South of Westmoor High, who had 
coached Cereghino at Jefferson, 


strolled out for a haircut. He was 
asked, "Whatever happened to Ed 
Cereghino? How come he never made 
it?” It wasn’t a question he could an- 
swer offhand in the barbershop. 

But South thought about it, and 
sometimes the Farmhand himself 
dropped in for a chat. "I want to 
know where I went wrong. I’d like to 
know some reason. There has to be a 
reason. 1 like baseball. I’ve thought 
of this and thought of that. I’ve 
heard this and that. It doesn’t seem 
right that a kid can get that kind of 
money for producing nothing. Still, it 
wasn’t money that made me compla- 
cent. I’ve heanl that before, but I’m 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Novelist Mark Harris, who wrote Tom 
i'dii'l Scuiil hexirc, teaches Knglish at 
San Francisco State College, where 
Ed Cereghino is u student. Last sum- 
mer he reported on Fibber Hirayama, 
the Japanese- .American who is tran.s- 
forniing baseball in Japan. Harris h.is 
written three baseball novels, one uf 
which, lidnij Ikr Drum Shirly, is on its 
way to becoming a classic of the game. 
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AS MAJOR LEAGUE PROSPECT iH 1931, 
Ed Cereghino is surrounded by baseball 
scouts. From left: Doc Benneii, While 


close enough to myself to know bet- 
ter. I worked harder and harder. I 
tried. Maybe trying isn’t enough." 

By winter's end he had made at 
least one decision: when his contract 
came from the Yankees he didn't 
send it back. 

His future decided, his past was 
still unclarified. Why had he failed? 

E%-ery Sunday, with his motlier, he 
aUeiuleii ft-.’lO Mass al the Church of 
Our Lady of 1‘erpetual Help. He bus- 
ied himself around the house. He 
spent a week with Duclur Zhivago. 
His wife Janet was pregnant with 
their fourth child. His father, who is 
vice-president of the Baoific Bump 
and Supply Company, installed new 
bookcases in Ed’s house, "clear to the 
ceiling," while the Farmhand and his 
mother now and then amused them- 
selves with Pickwick Paperit on the 
telephone. 

In an es.say for a class at San Fran- 
cisco Stale College, Cereghino (say 
chair-a-j/a’-no) was writing: "If man 
persists in his eompetiti%’e patterns 
which serve at present to enhance 
only his materialistic cravings, he is 
surely leading to a very lasting de- 
struction. He can remedy this situa- 




Sox: Mickoy Shader, S. F. Seals; Don McShane, I’hillies; Eddie Pomona Tile Co., and hi.s father; Hollis Thurston, White Sox; 
Montague, Giants; Branch Rickey Jr.. Pirates; Charley Wall- Harry Jenkins and Bill Marshall, Braves; Bob Fontaine, Pi- 
gren, lied Sox; Cereghino, then the pitching .sensation of the rates; Bernie <leViveiros, Tigers; and Bill Anderwm, Indians. 


tion by calling forth a constructive 
competition, a new competitive feel- 
ing to be applied to the betterment of 
mankind.” 

His own materialistic cravings had 
led him into the error— he now felt— 
of possessing an Oldsmobile, so he 
bought a 1941 Plymouth. It was the 
car he had owned before he owned the 
$74,000. Maybe it would revive the 
memories. There had to he a reason. 
He tried to walk it out, to talk it 
out, to write it out. 

The winter baseball news was full 
of hints of competitive patterns — hir- 
ing, firing, deal and swap. In San 
Francisco the Giants were prepar- 
ing to abandon Seals Stadium, where 
the Farmhand had played his first 
game of professional baseball. Lefty 
O’Doul. who was the Farmhand’s 
first manager, and Charlie Silvera, 
who was his last, were competing in 
the DiMaggio Invitational at nearby 
Lake Merced. Dominic DiMaggio, in 
town for theevent, announced that the 
American League was “stagnating.” 
Branch Rickey, arriving for a visit 
with his daughter in Los Altos, said 
the minor leagues, loo, were stagnat- 
ing, and blamed it on the “incredible 


stupidity" of the majors. In the East, 
Joe Cronin, who had struggled up- 
ward from San Francisco sandlots (he 
was tapped for the big leagues by 
Scout Joe Devine, who also signed 
Cereghino), became president of the 
American League, and Casey Stengel 
was saying that Mickey Mantle could 
earn $12.5,000 if only he’d straighten 
up and tiy right. Yankee farmhands 
at the Richmond affiliate were threat- 
ening to strike for pensions, but the 
Yankee front office appeared unwor- 
riecl. Said one Yankee executive, 
“They'll all be hungry in .March.” 

The Farmhand wrote: “I enjoy 
reading a well-written e.ssay, I like 
to sit in my study, shut away from 
the toils of the world. . . .” 

And maybe it was his mother whose 
answer came closest. “There’s an 
Irish expression,” says Eddie’s moth- 
er (she was a Quillinani, “where we 
say of somebody that he’s got the 
wee bean in his tail. Somebody that 
wants to haul the whole sheboodle 
somewhere else, somebody that can’t 
Slay put, always moving, always 
traveling, then you’ve go^^ the wee 
bean in your tail. Thai’s what it 
meant in our hou.se.” 


In baseball the nearest equivalent 
is “desire,” the relentless will to suc- 
ceed and to win from baseball the 
rewards the game can bring. The 
word is commonly employed by base- 
ball scouts, but although they can 
name it they have never been able 
to scout it. Hollis Thurston, who bid 
for Cereghino on behalf of the White 
Sox in 1951. has said: "Eighty per- 
cent of it is desire. You can’t scout 
that.” It cannot be weighed or meas- 
ured or computed or entered into col- 
umns of .statistics. Desire is invisible, 
the wee bean that may have been 
there, or may not, or maybe was 
there and went away. 

W HKN Bonus Baby Cereghino 
was 17 he was nothing but de- 
sire. When the New York Yankees 
pas.sed $74,000 into his hand they 
bought a 200-pound right-handed 
pitcher whose control was good, who 
could field his position ably— though 
he was no “cat” — who was diligent 
in backing up the bases and who was 
also reasonably elective at bat. In 
the language of the craft, he was 
“sneaky fast,” which is to say that 

conti/iued 
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BONUS BABY 

his fast l)all was deceptive, as op- 
posed to overpowering: he <lepended 
for effectiveness more upon the mo- 
tion will] which he threw than upon 
the actual speed of the ball. 

He was the last prospect to be 
signed by Joe Devine, who died soon 
thereafter- Devine, perhaps the 
game’s most renowned scout, had 
been prohibited by l)aseball law from 
talking terms with high school atli- 
letes, but nothing had prevented De- 
vine, a San Franciscan, from form- 
ing a warm friendship with the Cere- 
ghino family and observing Eddie at 
the legal distance. The boy appeared 
to have his heart set upon a career in 
baseball. He played ball all day on 
the school grounds at Jefferson High, 
half a block from the Cereghino re.si- 
dence (sometimes between innings he 
came running home for lunch), his 
personal habits were admirable, his 
family life was serene and his record 
of performance was infinitely encour- 
aging: in 158 high school and sancllot 


games he had pitched seven no-hit- 
ters. His over-all ERA was a phe- 
nom’s 0.080. Once, in a single game, 
he struck out 22, once 21. and three 
times he struck out 20. In his final 
year at Jefferson High he won IJ 
games, lost two. 

Beginning in Eddie’s sophomore 
year the scouts had been gathering 
togetlier in the grandstand at Jef- 
ferson High. \\’hen graduation day 
came and Eddie was legal, they 
gathered together on his doorstep. 
Branch Rickey Jr. wa.s there for the 
Pirates, Hollis 'rhurston for the 
White Sox. The Red Sox and the 
Phillies were there, the Tigers and 
the Indians, the Braves 'then of Bos- 
ton) and the Giants (then of Xew 
York. "Listen to their offers,” Joe 
Devine advised the Cereghinos, 
"then phone me.” 

On June 8, 1951, six days before 
graduation, Eddie had pitched and 
won a high school all-star game at 
Reals Stadium. He also bit a home 
run. Voted the game’s outstanding 
participant, he was awarded a free 


trip to the World Serie.s, and the 
price of his signature was said to be 
.$100,000. The scouts scoffed. Even 
so, when Eddie pitched a week later 
at Funston Field — in the DiMaggio 
neighborhood — tlie scout.s were there. 
Playing for the Pomona Tile Com- 
pany. he set down Johnn.v’s Billiards 
7 1, struck out 22 and gave up only 
one hit. His [)rice was now said to 
l)e S20U,000. "Now look,” said the 
scouts, "the lights weren’t so good 
out there, you’re not overpowering 
fast, you’re only sneaky fast, you’re 
no cat, the high school competition 
you played against wasn’t the best, 
your legs are heavy and you're vi- 
brating with baby fat.” They re- 
treated to obscure corners of the city. 

Tlip Bonus Baby had learned 
something about competitive pat- 
terns. With his dad, he also retreat- 
ed, emerging after three days of se- 
clusion at the summer home of rela- 
tives to discover that the offers now 
were firm. After he hacl heard them 
he telephoned Joe Devine, and Joe 
topped the best. 

Bonu.s Baby Cereghino .said, "Be- 
ing a Yankee? That’s the best deal 
of all.” 

"I’d advise against a Cadillac,” 
said Joe Devine, who thought it was 
uoiiirou riche and un-Yankee, and 
the Bonus Baby traded off his 1941 
Plymouth for an Dldsmobile 88. 
"What would you say,” asked De- 
vine, "if instead of starting out some- 
where down in C ball you were to 
start right here with the Seals?” 

“I’d say I’ll give it a try,” the 
Bonus Baby said. 

T hk proposal appealed equally to 
the treasurer of the San Francis- 
co Seals, for when Cereghino showed 
up for the ball game on Sunday, July 
1, more than 12,000 fans were there. 
It was the season’s largest crowd (the 
Seals were in the cellar). His dad and 
his mother and his girl Janet were 
there. Everybody he had ever known 
was there. He kissed his mother at 
tite rail beside the rlugout, and he 
took the mound. The enemy was San 
Diego, and when Eddie hitched his 
pants they called from the bench, 
“Atlai>oy, Mr. Brinks, hike up them 
moneybelts.” One out away from 
victory, he lost. He drank root beer 
in the clubhouse afterward. Manager 
Lefty O’DouI sent him to Macintosh 
for a $155 suit of big league clothes. 

Next Sunday the crowd was 14,- 
OUO, and the Bonus Baby, pitching 
the distance, snapped Seattle’s win- 


WHERE ARE THE BONUS BABIES NOW? 

Hair Home of ‘‘^Od.noo or orer” honun pkn/crs 

Imre fareil in the last decade in indicaled in Ihin chart. 
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tiing streak at nine. By August lie 
was a regular starter, and when the 
season ended on September 9 he 
owned a very decent won-lost record 
of 4-6 with a club which finislied in 
last place. 25 games from the top. 
Lefty O’Doul was fired. 

In his new green OhLsniohile 88. 
Bonus Baby Cereghino rolled on 
down to Los Angeles, where he dis- 
tributed .$500 in two weeks, part of 
it in wining and dining a girl named 
Christine Reed, whose photograph he 
had admired on the cover of the Au- 
gust issue of the Lndiett Home Jour- 
nal. He installed the name Chris in 
chrome on the side of his Oldsmo- 
bile. In a postcard from Catalina 
Island to his friend Milton Trom- 
borg, Cereghino described the ease 
of life in southern California. Trom- 
borg, whose desire it was to become 
a journalist, caused an item to ap- 
pear in the public prints to the effect 
that Cereghino’s four-year romance 
with Janet had now “faded into ob- 
scurity.” 

Later in the month he left by West- 
ern Pacific for his free trip to the 
World Series. He had never been out 
of California. In New York he was 
housed at the Biltmore. bought a 
$65 set of electric trains and saw 
Bobby Thomson hit his historic home 
run. He was a guest in the Yankee 
clubhouse. At the Series, when Lefty 
O’Doul asked him if he’d care to tour 


Japan, he said he would. Yankee 
I’hysioian Sidney Gaynor pumped 
his arms full of overseas shots, and 
he was soon aboard Pan American. 
Orient-bound. His traveling compan- 
ions. in addition to O'Doul, included 
such hitherto remote and mythical 
heroes of the Western world as Joe 
and Dominic DiMaggio, Kddie Lopat, 
Billy Martin, Ferris Fain and Mel 
Parnell. In Tokyo, General and Mrs, 
Ridgway requested the pleasure of 
Eddie's company for cocktails at the 
Embassy, and he bought silk, lamps, 
cedarwood, chinaware, more electric 
trains and cigarette lighters that nev- 
er lit. .\nyhow, he didn’t smoke. 
There were lots of pretty girls on the 
Ginza, and his fellow players dubbed 
him “Ginzateer.” Lefty O’Doul do- 
nated 100,000 yen to a private school 
for mentally retarded children. 

Thus, within five months of hus 
high school graduation, he had be- 
come rich, he had traveled interna- 
tionally, and he had seen heroes in 
their underwear. To a quick-witted 
boy it may have seemed that he had 
seen enough, even so soon, of cash 
and fame. At any rate, when he re- 
turned to San Francisco he removed 
Chris from the side of his automo- 
bile, “touched it up” and bought a 
diamond ring for Janet. The bulk of 
his fortune he invested in nonspecu- 
lative stock: "Widows’ and orphans’ 
stock,” he calls it, and he still has it. 



BONUS BABY AT WORK, Ed Cereghioi) i.s 
.shown in his unihirm f<3r his firsl jub 
as a pitcher for the San Francisco Seals. 


How soon would he be a Yankee? 

“There’s no man alive,” Devine 
had once remarked, “who can sa.v 
ju.st how any player is going to de- 
velop. Who can tell how Ceregliino’s 
legs are going to be or what he’ll grow 
into? Not me, and I just paid out a 
lot of the New York Yankee.s' money 
to sign him. I’m taking a gamble, 
that’s all. Some of these guys will 
tell you they can see whether the 
pitcher shows the seam of a bail on 
his curve at night, .^t night I can’t 
even see the pitcher’s glove, much 
less the ball he's holding. There's 
nobody that sharp.” 

T he record books reveal that on 
the following July 12, with a 
seven-hit victory over the Columbus 
Redbirds, Bonus Baby Cereghino 
won his 10th consecutive game for 
the Kansas Cit.v Blues, a Yankee 
farm. But throughout the rest of the 
season he did not win another — he 
lost eight. Back in 195.2 for anoth- 
er try in Triple-A he had won two 
and lost four by June, when he was 
shipped down to the Binghamton 
Triplets in the Class A Eastern 
League. An 11 -2 record here earned 
him, in 1954, a new Triple-A lest. 
At Kansas City again, he defeated 
the heat, which had troubled him, 
and the mosquitoes (“If you didn’t 
keep moving they’d carry you off”', 
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BONUS BABY niifli I'luil 

but lip ooulcln'l {lefeat rival clubs 
more ofien tlian they flefealcd biin 
— ho was 1 1 14 on the season. "Then 
they .started moving me around from 
club to dull- I can't l)laine the Yan- 
kee orKanixation: I was tlie produc- 
ti\’e factor but I wasti't produciiiK. 
It was a l)ad sign for a fellow. It 
was IjecoiniiiK nothing but picking up 
and running, my trunk was always 
packed. I told tn.vsel/' .-\h\'ays He Pre- 
pared.” By midseason 1!)55 he had 
won two games and lost five in relief 
for Sacramento. He was s(*nt to 'I’o- 
ronto. "By the lime I got ujj there, 
Toronto didn't nec'd a ititcher.” He 
was assigned to Denver, where in the 
season’s final month he appearc-d in 
four games, pitched Three innings, 
.struck one man out, walked nol)od\' 
atul neither won nor lost. In lU.jfi at 
Kichmond his FDi.-V was 4.d9 three 
won, nine lust:. In 19.^7 he pitched a 
total of onl\' seven innings. Last year, 
in Douhle-A baseball at Xew Orleans, 
he won nine games. He lost Ifi. 

’I’hen if it wasn't heat atul it wasn’t 
mostjuitoes, what was it? Desire? 

It wasn't that he didn't develop. 
Catcher Roy Partee, who played at 
Kansas City, recalls tlial Cereghino 
developed "a real good curve hall” to 
go with his sneaky fast. But he 
couldn't win witli it. "He worked 
hard,"sa\'s Partee. "Ilewas out there 
running every night.” 

There was talk, wlien he won 10 
straight in 19.52, of hi.s going up to 
the l)ig show, but although the call 
never came he worked spiritedly 
ahead. It was never charge<i against 
the Farmhand tlial he dogged it. that 
he didn’t hustle, that h<‘ wouldn’t 
listen or that lie couldn't learn. 

Nobo<Iy ever said he lacked "tools." 
‘‘What imiiressed me,” Devine had 
said after Funslon Field, "was his 
coolne.ss. There were 2,000 people 
watching him. and more than a doz- 
en scouts. That could have rtu.stered 
a lot of kids. Poise. He’s big. Tbat’.s 
good, loo. He has fine control for a 
youngster, a fine type of boy, goes to 
cliurcb, lias a good disposition. Tho.SP 
things arc what want to make you 
gamble.” 

Nobody ever said he lacked "atti- 
tude.” ‘‘.All cars and eyes,” said Lefty 
O'Doul after Seals Stadium, "(^uick 
on the uptake. He watches the game. 
He doesn't stand with his hands on 
liis hips. He’.s not too dignified to 
stoop for a bunt. He calls me ’Mr. 
O’Doul.’ tliough he doesn't bow and 


scrape. They tell me he rated .A’s and 
B'.s on his rciiort card, and ! can be- 
lieve it. He doesn't rtill hi.s eyes in 
space.” 

He lisletie<l to O’Dmil, to Partee 
and Mickey Owen at Kansas Cil.\', 
to the late Phil Page at Binghamton, 
to E<ldie Lopat at Richmond, Ralph 
Houk at Denver, and Yankee tutors 
in Florida for seven springs. 

Last .summer, at Xew Orleans, lie 
shared an apartment with Wall Kell- 
ner (brother of the Cardinals' .Alex,. 
Kellnercooked, Cereghino washed the 
clislies aiul when they laid aside their 
aprons Cereghino read aloud — "hour 
on hourat night”— from .4 II iKlori/ <if 
I'irilizotiiiii (Brinton. Christopher 
and WolfT, N’olume Two). "'I'lien we’d 
discuss it, and Wait woulil ask me 
things, piercing questions I cnuldn’t 
answer. I hate like hel! when people 
ask me questions I can't answer.” 
Toward the end of answering some of 
tlieir own que.stions they planned to 
erect a chart on their wall, an outline 
of the major causes aiul liattles of 
Worltl War 1. "Walt was going to 
take the battles. I wa.s going to take 
the causes. He didn't care too much 
for the causes.” 


Unfortunately, before Hie project 
was far advanced, Kellm-rwasshipped 
to tin- 'I’exas League. .Manager Char- 
lie Silvera quit. And F«1 Ceri'ghino, 
his mind turning upon cause.s, re- 
tunierl to .Sati Franci.sco and to his 
winter of review. 

He rememliereii — now that he .set 
about to stir uji the memories — that 
as early as 19.'>2, liefore he was ‘20 
and before he had .vet really had a 
bad year, he found him.self carridrig 
book.s with his gear. Iti that year it 
was Burns’s Wtshrii ('irilhtilioim, a 
thou.sand-page volume which he in- 
tetuied to outline, althougli preci.sely 
why he thought it needed it hecamiot 
tell. He had bought it in the bookshop 
of San Francisco .State (’ollege, but 
why he had been on campus he can- 
not tell. "1 went up there for no rea- 
son at all. I walketi tliroiigh the halls 
and wound iij) in the bookstore, and I 
bought it an<l look it with me. ft 
was the unrevised edition." In .June, 
in Kansas City, in an examination 
procloreil l)\’ a high scliool principal. 
h«* won entrance to San Francisco 
State, .A few days later he was farmed 
til Binghamton, helped to pitch Hie 
'I'riplets into the plai'off.s, and as a 
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rf'-sult was Iwo wpfks Jatf /or tho bf- 
Kinning of the i.utu’Tin semester. 

"I didn't know where to start. I 
didn’t even have a program plan- 
ning sheet. Everytliing was jammed. 
I wasn’t going to go to college if it 
was going to be this much trouble.” 
Aware that an entering freshman was 
recjuired to complete Biology I 'Hu- 
man Biology and Health i. the Farm- 
hand wandered into a classroom con- 
ducted by Professor -lack Hensill, 
who found him an empty seat. "I 
popped into it. I believe to this day 
that if it hadn't been for Dr. Hensill 
1 wouldn’t have stayed.” 

After that first session, Profe.ssor 
Hensill, by telephone, found other 
empty seats for rereghino — in Eng- 
lish ti.I; in f’ersonal, Social, and Oc- 
cupational Development |‘■a one- 
year introductory course dealing with 
basic concepts of psychology and 
stressing their applications to life 
problems and to occupations”'!; and 
in Culture and Society C'dealing pri- 
marily with functional and historical 
aspects of man as a social being”). 
Student Cereghino received three 
grades of B and one C. 

ro'ilhiiied 
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GO MACGREGOR! 
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Relax! Drive worry-free on 
B.F.Goodrich Silvertowns. 
They’re lab-tested, road- 
tested, time-tested. We do 
the worrying for you! So 
have fun. Enjoy trouble-free 
mileage on the quality tires 
chosen for new cars year 
after year. Get top value, 
get Smileage! 4 tires, $4 
down! 
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Bruising impact — but no tire failure' 
Assures greater safety when you 
drive over cuibs, chuckholes. rail- 
road tracks. 
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of the Smiling Tire 
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BONUS BABY 



Of niorp significance than liis 
grades, one of his first classroom exer- 
cises rev«'als his unconscious attempt, 
in writing, to locate his truest desire. 
In a story entitled The Caw of Toni- 
mij Haron he create<l a boy engaged 
in a (juest for suitable labor. Tommy, 
who attended church regularly, de- 
ci<led he would be a priest in spite of 
all opposition. "He packed his belong- 
ings and departed. \\'ithin six months 
Tom was granted an entrance expense 
from the order of his choice. To sum- 
marixe, I would like to say that Tom 
was a very lucky boy. Many boys in 
the same situation would have turned 
to a life of crime. Tom had llie deter- 
mination and has now reaiixe<i his 
dreams. I know that if my children 
have a strong desire to enter a cer- 
tain vocation I will be one to encour- 
age liiem.” For this first excursion 
into fiction. Student rereghino won 
from Professor Sinclair Kerby-Miller, 
an ( Oxford scholar, a gratle of B minus. 

Every spring he went away to 
play ha-seball, aiui every autumn he 
ret urnedtocollege. Hell ad always l)een 
diligent. "When Kddie was a Imy." 
his father rem<*mbers, "he studiinl by 
the hour. One time a teacher said 
something concerning his lack of pen- 
manship, and he cam<‘ home and went 
in that room and he didn't come out 
until his penmanship was perfect. 
After that, if there was anything the 
teacher wanted saved on the black- 
boar<l it was Eddie'.s job to write it 
up." 

".\'ormall\’.’’ says FTincipal South, 
stirring up the memories, "I wouldn’t 
have expected a boy so wrapped up 
in baseball to have been so wrajiped 
up in hisstudie.s. 1 also had Don Mos- 
si at .Jefferson. I never would have 
belie\'ed Dfin could make it in base- 
hall. but Don niHfle it and I0d<lie 
didn't. You never know what’s in- 
side a boy's heatl." 

San Francisco State (’’ollegH, a 
thronging, tax-supported "streetcar 
college” pleasantly situated a long 
throw from the ocean lieach, has a 
student iiopulatioii of about 11,000 
and a tuition of ?4-l a year. Its fiO- 
year life has beeti tlislinguished by 
pioneer work in teacher education, 
while in the past decade it has earned 
a national name for audacious work 
in the arts. Its football coach is paid 
a professor’s wage. 

At first Cereghino felt himself to 
be an outsider. Since he attended 
classes only in half-year swoops he 


was continually falling behind his 
friends. He was older than most stu- 
dents and richer than most profes- 
sors. All through his teens he ha<i been 
te<l to lielieve that his future lay in 
basehali, ami as a consequence it was 
ditlicult for him to visualize himself 
in the role of student. But the process 
of discover.N’ sustained him. When, 
for example. The IVietry Center 
spon.sored a reading by Marianne 
Moore, Cereghino recorded his own 
relationship to the occasion in an 
essay entitled .4« Hour Wrll Sjniil: 
"N'otwithslamling the inellieiency of 
the microphone. Marianne Moore’s 
reading was positively exhilarating. 
. . . I ha<l never attended a poetry 
reading, for 1 thought these recitals 
were for other people. A fellow stu- 
dent told me. ‘You do not want to 
read her poems, for they are too dif- 
ficult to fathom.’ Nothing could be 
farther from the truth.” .\nd when 
she rea«l her Houirloirn Hitre for 
Mewrx. Alslon and Rrew he praise{l 
the eloquence with which a mere 
lady p<»et spoke to his own condition: 
she revealed in her lines, he wrote, 
"an understanding of Lite tortures 



and anxieties ... of the ballplayer.’’ 

The college traditionally has placed 
a heavy emphasis upon close work- 
ing relationships Ijetween student 
and teacher. Professor Hensill’s ho.s- 
pitality was actually routine enough. 
"1 was there, so 1 helped the guy. 
Everybod.v does this sort of thing 
for a lot of kids. In Eddie’s case it 
was notliiiig special. If he thinks it 
was, it's only because he happened 
to respond to my fiarticular brand 
of malarkey." 

Student Cereghino was reluctant, 
in the beginning, to raise his voice in 
class, although at home, in his .study, 
with his tobacco in his mouth, he was 
fluent in a manner somewhat at vari- 
ance with his appearance. To Pro- 
fessor Leo Cagan, onetime re.seareh 
scholar at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, Cere- 
ghino "seemed to me at first like a 
(? or C-plus student. In the seventh 
week of the course he turned in a 
paper that was so advanced I told 
him I couldn't believe an undergrad- 
uate had written it. He was metre 
liurt than indignant. But his iater 
work was so good that by the end 
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of the semester I had no doubt that 
paper was his.” 

As time passed, his confidence in- 
creased. Professor Eleanor McCann, 
his instructor in English last fall, de- 
scribes him as "a leader in the class. 
Jle has a lot to offer. He's a philo- 
sophical person, and he’s an excep- 
tionally nice person.” And she charac- 
terizes him with the very words of 
Joe Devine. “Cereghino,” she says, 
"has poise.” 

“Right about now,” says Student 
Cereghino, “I’ve got the .same con- 
fidence I used to feel playing ball. I al- 
ways look forward to going to school, 
the way I used to look forward to 
going to the park.” On February 9, 
when State’s spring semester began, 
Cereghino was enrolled. He had at- 
tended six previous semesters, but 
never before in the spring. 

T hk case of Ed Cereghino— Ffie 
Case of Tommy Baron— oi 
course underscores a general problem 
facing the baseball industry. If the 
industry cannot scout desire, it must 
learn to do its scouting in terms of the 
impact of an era whose young men are 
free to select between the perils of a 
baseball career and the relative se- 
curity of higher education. Baseball, 
at best, was always a risk, a dream, a 
gamble for glory, but the risk has 
proportionately enlarged. College is 
not only an economic necessity, but 
it is a force which often subdues the 
kind of desire baseball demands. 

When Ed Cereghino found himself 
pursuing required academic units in 
Introduction to Geography (plane- 
tary geography, “maps and earth 
measurements”) it may have begun 
to appear to him less and less urgent 
to win at baseball by rocketing a 
rocklike object at another man’s 
head. Men, values and horizons are 
becoming increasingly familiar to sons 
whose fathers never measured the 
earth. Last fall, for Professor Mc- 
Cann, Cereghino wrote: “One expe- 
riences a certain . . . exciting feel- 
ing while browsing through a library. 
It is a delight ... to wade back 
through the ages into societies which 
differed so much from our present 
one.” 

Joe DiMaggio was the child of im- 
migrants. Ed Cereghino was not. 
Lefty O’Doul is a restaurateur. Ed 
Cereghino thinks he would like to 
teach school. The late Tony Lazzeri, 
when San Francisco friends visited 
him in New York, flung open his 

continued 
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There’s no more regal treat than a delicious Arrow 
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a casual drink. It adds a touch of luxury and glamour. 
Also delightful as a highball or over the rocks. 
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BONUS BABY roHtitiiied 



If you arc on intimate terms with pleas- 
ure you will welcome Old Briar as 
essential to your way of life. This mild 
aromatic mixture of costly Turkish 
Latakia, southern Maryland flue-cured 


A basketball player from Yale 

Kept from frettine weak, wan and pale 

By ridine his bike 

Said, “That's what I like 

'cause w hen rollin»r on Royals, | sail." 



United Stales Rubber 


Cycle Tire OeporlmenI ‘ Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


and satisfying hurleys is truly the Master 
Mixture . . . exquisitely blended as many 
custom mixtures costing much more. 
Old Briar smokers know a good thing 
when they find one. How about you? 


porr out the best 

in people, ihe luihie of leork, 
the importiime of persistence 
nnd tletenninntion, n respect 
for hnnl-cnmed nehievemenf 
— all these things \ce ah.\orh 
along with the fun of sports. 

SPOR rs ILLUSTRATED 

CiKulalitK w.i.it thjn 
Sji',000 -.vftily 




ij R ^ wyi 


lififil 



closet door and e.Kulted: "How many 
people you know owns this many 
suits!” But Cereghino’s desire, a quar- 
ter of a century later, has become 
something else. "I want to live on a 
flat street with a view, and I don’t 
want my kids running to me with 
questions I can’t answer. I don't want 
to knock the world over. I don’t want 
to fight the guy next door. I used to 
tfiirik an Oldsmobile was what you 
needed toshow peoplesomething, but 
maybe all it shows is you're a damn 
fool working 16 hours a day to pay 
it off.” 

T k Kd Cereghino had never re- 
ceived his bonus he probably 
would have arrived at liis decisive 
moment two winters earlier. Out of 
a sense of obligation to the New York 
Yankees organization, he lingered. 
But his quilting, at whatever point, 
strike.s a note both sad and prophetic; 
he is 25 and he likes to play baseball, 
and there is no place to play. 

.•\s mattersstand, when a man's de- 
sire falls short of passion there is no 
rosier to accommodate him. for it is 
one of baseball’s assumptions that the 
smaller cities of the nation can use- 
fully exist only !i.s way stations to the 
big lime. .And yet it i.s reasonably 
clear that the poverty of the minors 
has paralleled their absolute conquest 
by the farm system. A local public 
has numblT- learned to resist baseball 
games conducted in an atmosphere 
increasingly barren of continuity from 
one impersonal season to the next. 
Can baseball, like some disembodied 
monster, survive onl.\' at the top? 

The result is not simply the with- 
ering of local liaseball, but a forecast 
of the death of the game itself. If 
there is to be a great poetry, said 
Whitman, there must be great au- 
diences, too. Why not, then, the ag- 
gressive encouragement of a midsum- 
mer seasoti ? The fan.s of .smaller citie.s, 
where baseball wanes, niay happily 
cultivate enthusiasms for familiar re- 
turning faces, for college boys en- 
couraged by local applause to play 
well — and who will do so in .spite of 
B’s and C's on their big league report 
cards. Fans have never bought tickets 
so much to see skill as personality, 
and they will form affections for ball- 
players who, like Student Cereghino, 
drive I’lymouths without shame — 
even for players who, if they do not 
become so rich as Mickey .Mantle, at 
least weren't hungry in March, end 


Old Briar— "The Master Mixture" 

ONI; or rMU H.S E I’ROOUCTS OF UMTI-n STATFS TORACCO COMPANY 

LIMKRICK 
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the 
liveliest 
parties 
are 

livelier 

with 


MERCIER 


IMPORTED CHAMPAGNE 


The official Champagne of (he Brussels Fair, 
Mercier is now celebrating its 100th Anni- 
versary. Renowned the world over for its mag- 
nificent bouquet arid exuberance, this queen 
of all wines is the mark of the perfect host. 



GOLF CART 

Stt Pliy bay leday at are atiapt, snorting 
laaJi aarf ataartaianl alarai ar wrlla Play 
Day Ca., «0I N.t. 2Dlh A*a., Partlairf, Ora. 


NEVER BEFORE... 


SO much cart 


for so little money 


only $19.95 


No other goir cart ofTcrs you 
all of I’lay Day's outstanding 
features at Play Day's low, 
LOW price. Play Day is all- 
aluminum (unheard of in this 
price range) which means it is 
lighter, stronger, better look- 
ing, and will give years more 
service, Its rust-proof, rolls 
like a dream on oversize ball- 
bearing wheels — is backed by 
a one-year guaran- 
tee, Fits all bag 
sizes. Play day 
is the finest 
SI 9.95 golf 
cart ever 
made! 



"AFTER THE WARMUP," gHlom t'DVtTS 
horse in lhi.soil by KuthtTino (Irace. 


Art in 
Harness 

T <i fKLKBHATK thfi risp of harnoss 
ruciiiK from the folksy intimacy 
of country fairs to its present stat- 
us as a year-round national pastime. 
ofVieers of Chicago’s Maywood Tank 
Trotting Assn, each year sponsor a 
competition for artists, harnessing, 
so to speak, art to trotting, ilere are 
some of the best entries of past years, 
a few of which hang permanently 
in Maywood’s clubhouse ccllection. 



"MERRY-GO-ROUND," Walter I'arke termed 
his painting of horses in the homestretch. 

CONTINUED 



Go MAM! 

The fun is in 

the wafer — when you plan 
an action-packed vacation 
in ArkansasI You'll enjoy 
the best fishing in the 
world ... a wonderful 
wealth of water sports . . . 
sun-drenched days and 
cool/ refreshing nights. 
Vacationtime, 1959/ is an- 
experience the family will 
never forget — when you 
plan YOUR adventure in 

.AiANSAS 

ARKANSAS PUBLICITY AND PARKS COMMISSION 
DEPT. B5? STATE CAPITOL LITTLE ROCK 
Pltdsa S«nd Prc» VacAfon .'.ilarzturt 

AddrESj 

. p»V StAtE 


STUKTS ILLUSTKATKO May t», tSSS i\I3 








ART IN HARNESS rffitiinrrti 



"lake, ine to yout Ahobassador" 

Siibslitute '’Sliermoii” for Amha'-jailor (alM>v«?) and you've covered two 
of ihe hotels more Avion m/;' Chicago vi^il^lrs want to be taken to. Hotel 
Slierman, greatest in the Lo<ij>. HoteU .\nibassadnr, smartest on the 
Cold Coast. Tiiey’re both liandsomc proof that you are in the finest 
company when jou stay at any Imperial Hotel in llie U. S. or Canada! 


1 ■ ^ 
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AIR CONDITIONED FOR TOUR COMFORT 

CHICAGO THf SHIKMAN 

THE HOTEIS AMBASSADOR 

CANADA THF lORD SlMCOf, IN TORONTO 

THE lORO El GIN, IN OTTAWA 



TRAVEL 


I □ JAMAICA HOLIDAY _ o,o;.e ot 

hotel.'.. siRhl.sreinK prosnims — |)rc-ar- 

I MOffed for inclej>e/Hlejit care free Irave). 

tJ, 7 . 10 or more days in .Jamaica — 
_ tiiiily to Dceomljor 15 . Includes air fare 
I from Miami . . . from .$ 1 . 10 . 


□ MEXICO FIESTA rontinental 

Hilton — .Mexico ('ily, ('alela-Acapiili-o. 
’J'.a.vi'o. Ixlajwn. f'uernavaca — J’vraniids 
KoKtish .speaking driver-K«ii<les. All 
meals outside Mexico City. 10 ilays — 
len\e daily. Air fare extra . . from Sl 4 T 


. n CALIFORNIA "GOLDMINE” 

I San Dii-ko. 'rijuana. Disneyland. Dos 
.Amjeles. Yosemite optional. San I'ran- 
I i isi-o Cliinatown California Zephyr. 14 
" Hiiy.s — May-Ocl. Hscortod . , . from $ 2150 . 

I lOO's OF OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES 

Trjvtl St Its best . . . Sauth. Korih, test at West 


” EUROPE "STARLINER SPECIAL" 

I'rance. HollanrI, Belgium, tiermany 
.Switzerland, Italy. Ifi and 23 dav air 
cruises— l.vdejiariures. Attractive exien- 
.siiins From New York . . . from .$ 8 l>l. 
See your locel ASTA travel agent or and 
mail ad for free New Stochures 
CARTAN TRAVEL, 109 N. State. Chicago 2 



Help Fill the 

• Research 

• \1 Epe'dl’estJ 

• Patient Aid 

'MUITIPIE SCltROSIS 



This time of year . . . 
and 52 times a year . . . 
ilore than 850.000 families 
lead the full life with 
Sports Illl'strated 

Amrrirn 'll Xulitniril Sinirls U'cekly 




-THE BLACKSMITH.-' U WatlTColor ul.-SO 
by .Mi^s Moore, won the “also ran" award. 



WIRE SCULPTURE h.v Nancy Frederick 
is now owned l>y Martin King of Chicago. 


- SULKY.-- Ijy Charles Wood. 1957 winner, 
is in the .MuywoiKl pertnaneiil collection. 



M 4 
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HOLE 


The readers take ore) 


TRACK; ON TOP OF MT. SAC 

Sirs: 

Thm- are many track bufTs here tin the 
West Coast who take issue with Spokts 
lu.vsTR.\TtiD that the "core of T'.S, 
strength lies in the heart of the country" 
{Hiuk /’ocas on Hujh lh>pc», SI, May 4i 
meaning the Miihvesi and Southwest. 
Track buffs hereabouts, a fanatic element, 
point to the Drake ami I’enn relay per- 
formances with disdain, feeling that 
West Coast athletes whipped them both 
in nine event.s held at the Ml. San .An- 
tonio Relays, and that’s even giving; 
them the benefit of the tlouiit in the 
wind-blown 9.4 hundretl. 

For the record, marks at Ml. SAC were 
superior to Drake an<l Penn ip the broad 
jump, 25 feel fi'i inche.s by .Joel Wiley of 
Lo.s Angeles Slate; in the two-mile relay 
by I'SC in 7:31.8; in the discus throw of 
189 feet 4 inches by Rink Babka, formerly 
of use. now of the Stri<lers; in the hop, 
step and jump at 50 feet by Herman 
Stokes of the Slrkiers; in the 440-yard re- 
lay by San Jo.se State in 40.4, anchored by 
Ray Norton: in the shoiput at 61 feet 
10' . inches by Dalla.s Jaing of USC; in 
the two-mile run by Bill Dellinger, for- 
merly of Oregon, now in the Air Force 
at Oxnard, Calif., in 8:48.2, which is a 
new American citizen’s record: in the 
high jump at 6 feet inches by Charli** 
Dumas of USC: and in the distance med- 
ley at 9:55.5 by USC. 

Drake was superior in the high hurdles, 
13.7 by Hayes Jones; in the pole vault at 
15 feel inch by Jim Graham: ihe mile 
relay in 3:1 1 .3 by Texas: in the 880 relay 
by Texas in 1:23.9; in the javelin at 253 
feet 5 inches by Bill .Alley: and in the 
100 in 9.4 by Ira Murchison. The latter 
was wind-blown, and if you discount it 
then Norton (Mt. SAC i and Bill Wood- 
hou.se I J’enn ) lied in 9.5. 

Prestige may rest at Drake and Penn, 
but performance honors mu.st go to the 
Mt. San Antonio relays, making their 
ilebut in atlverse weather cold on Friday 
night and rain on Saturday. 

Furthermore, we claim that the Far 
West, specifically California, will put more 
men on the U.S. team for the Russian 
meet and with more top marks than the 
rest of the nation combined. 

J.tCK Tohin 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

When are the editors an<i writers of 
your publication going to get their heads 
out of the muck of the East River long 
enough to take a look at the records? 

If the Midwest is so hot in track and 
field how is it that the winning marks in 
nine out of 15 events at the Mt. San 
Antonio Relays were superior to the 
Drake Relays? 

Further, at least three winning marks 
at the Drake Relays were posted by West 


Coast performers. There is no doubt that 
the Drake and Penn meets are fine evenrs. 
There Is no doubt that there are many 
wonderful athletes in the .Midwest and 
Southwest. But I doubt that the "bulk 
of the U.S. national team . . . will come 
from the Midwest and Southwest.” 

W. L. Mei.i.knti.‘< 

La Canada, Calif. 

• Let all doubters turn to page 61. 
-ED. 

BASEBALL: WHERE'S THE PITCHER? 

Sirs: 

The article about the .shortage of top- 
line pitchers and their sore arms was in- 
teresting (’/Vie Arhiiiy, Achiiiij .4rm.s, SI. 
May 4 '. However, one thing of impor- 
tance was not mentioned. This i.s the fact 
that under the pre.sent over-all organiza- 
tion of baseball it is impossible for the 
situation to improve. 

The professional league teams play ev- 
ery day, and about one out of every three 
players is a pitcher. The.se teams gel all 
their players from colleges, high schools. 
Ban Johnson, .American Legion, anti prob- 
ably originally from the Little League. One 
characteristic common to all these ama- 
teur teams is the fact that they play 
only one or two games per week. There- 
fore, they only need two or three pitchers 
for a team of 20 or so, a ratio of one in 10! 
Prospective Little League hurlers are even 
discourage*! and forced to play other po- 
sitions, or not play at all. 

How then can professional teams find 
pitchers who simply do not exist? 

One remedy for the situation would he 
for all the amateur leagues to make a 
rule that no pitcher can work more than 
three innings or so. This would force the 
managers to allow more boys to pilch, 
Some of them are bound to develop into 
major league prospects. 

Earl J. Rogers 

Cambridge, Mass. 

THE SPORTS PAGE (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

.Mr. Fred Russell makes ii spirited ami 
forceful argument for sports reporters in 
his article .An Kspert UefendK the Sports 
Piiye (SI. .May 4 i. 

He is in error, however, in saying that 
the "main allegation.s” made by manag- 
ing editors who replied to a question- 
naire circulated by the sports committee 
of the As.sociated Press Managing Editors 
As.socialion inclutle«l charges of: 

1 ) "Surface writing and acceptance of 
publicity releases rather than digging for 
stories. 

2) “General deterioration of sports- 
writing." 

.As the bulletin of the sports commil- 
Iw reporting results of this questionnaire 
eonlinued 



MASTER-MATCHED for '59! 

OWF.R-BII.TS for '59! Built 
for power, designed for accuracy 
— the finest, longest hitting 
golf clubs that the makers of famous 
Power-Bills have ever put out. 
You'll realize your power-potential 
with these Master-Matched 
beauties. Hit more shots cleaner 
and farther than ever before. 

The proof is in the bag — at your 
Pro Shop! Try them. 


HIUERICH & BRADSBY CO., Louisville, Ky. 

H'rilc for free lull ctilor i iitiiloi;. Dept Sl-V. 

W E B r I-T 



Don’t delay a single day. Itching, red, raw. 
peeling or cracked skin betwin-n lc>e« -these 
are Nature's warnings of dread»»d Athlete’s 
Foot. Don’t experiment — Ihe danger of it. 
spreading is too great. Use wonder-working 
Dr. Scholl's SOLVEX. This famous relief 

(topi itching . . . Kilh the tungi on confocf . , . 

Premotet rapid heoling, Insist on Dr. Scholl’s 
SOI.VKX Liquid. Ointment or Powder. 
At Drug, Department and 5-lOr Stores. 
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I say "merveilleux” for 

J. BOISSIERE 

the non-aggressi’ic white Vcrnioiilh 



NEVER DOMINATES 
YOUR GIN 

Say "BWA-ZEE-AIR" lot Ihe 
light, uniquely arid French 
Vermouth. Delicate and un- 
assuming, It assures incom- 
parable Martinis. 

(For .\(avh„/l.in>. 

J mtikrs 

■■mrrrt;llrux"Surfl V.rmbufh 



CHICAGO'S Executive House, a new ultra-modern 
40-story skyscraper with drive-in garage, ideally locat- 
ed on the edge of the famous loop, introduces many 
innovations that add new dimensions to luxury hotel 
living. The Executive House sets new standards for 
America's most pampered guests. 

Write for Colorful Broehore 

Depl. SP 71 E. Wocker Dr.. Chicago 1, III. 

A. M. Quarlet, General Manager 
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mude clear, the.ie two charges wore marie 
only in individual comments by some of 
rhe managing editors, and a selection 
from such comment was appended to the 
bulletin. No questions wore askeil cover- 
ing these two points, To suggest that a 
majority, or even a substantial minori- 
ty, of the managing editors pollcrl made 
such charges is inacctiraio. 1 have written 
Mr. Russell telling him this. 

I find it difficult, too, to follow Mr, 
Russell's argument that the .sports com- 
mittee’s report was a ilisservice to news- 
paper sportswriting because the news- 
paper editors participating in the jioll 
were not named. 

As the report siaieri, 100 managing 
editors were pollerl. Of these, 78 replii‘d, 
repre.senting newspapers having a lotai 
circulation of about 17,730,000 per day, 
or an average of about 2'JT,i)00 per paper. 
In an effort to assure complete candor in 
replies, anonymity was promi.sfd, ! fail 
to see in what way individual anonymity 
reflects upon the attempt of the manag- 
ing editors to appraise an important por- 
tion of their newspapers the sports pages 

with a view to continuing to improve 
the reporting <lone on those pages. 

Wii.i.iAM R. Dickinson 

I’hiladelphia 

• Mr. Dickinson is the managing tuli- 
lor of the Piiiladelphia finUehn and 
cliairman of the sports coniniitlee 
of the .Associated Press Managing 
Kritfor.s A.s.<!ociation de.scrihed in 
his letter. — P]D. 

GOLF: UNKINDEST CUT 

Sirs: 

Herhen Warren Wind'- tiescriptions of 
the -Masters tournament, An Wall, the 
course in genera! and i he type of play was 
most enjoyable iSI, .April 2(1 . Rut right 
in the middle of the wjnner’.s la.st round 
he brought out that much ovpru’orkeij 
argument; the Masters cut. 

The ;P)-hole cut has been a lojiic of 
iliscussion, it seems, any lime the Augus- 
ta National is mentioned. Mr. Wind, I 
am led t'l believe by his article, is in agree- 
ment with many of the oltiiimers of the 
fairway- circuit that the Masters cut is 
senseless. 

Jle in.sinualcrl that many of the older 
pros who an* dropped from the final :b>- 
hole field would be drawing large galler- 
ies. He atlded that television time woiilil 
be jusi as accurate with the entire field 
continuing the 7'2-hole tourney, although 
starting limes would l>e earlier for ihe 
higher-.shooting golfers. Certainly -Mr. 
Wind must agree that more people would 
aitend a match between the golfers in 
cojiipelilion for the green jacket, .siarling 
at one in the afternoon, than a match 
between a twosome who are entirely ttui 
of the running that would begin at 8 in 
the morning or earlier. 

In fact, your inagaaine tends to con- 
iratiicl his thoughts, liy showing a pic- 
ture of .Art Wall, who was then thought 
not to be in contention, playing in the 
early rounds “virtually unwatched,” 

RO.V.MK .McCL1.1. 4HS 

Auburn, .Ala. 


A POLO-LOVING TOWN 

Sirs; 

What elation! At !a.st. polo at Cornell 
and, more particularly. Doc and B.J, 
Roberts have been given welUie.served 
recognition tP.vT oN TitK Back, .May -1 . 
Our only tlisappointment is that more 
wasn't .said in praise. 

Because of Doe Rtibert.s more than any 
other single person, Ithaca ha.s become 
a polo-loving town. Biisine.s.smen have 
formc<i a polo league, and inlerfraternity 
broomstick polo is played i hilariously i as 
between-chukker entertainment at var- 
.sity games. 

Interest in polo doesn’t wane when 
players leave the area. Many graduates 
make yearly trips baek to lake a craek 
at the varsity. 

Cnrneirs jiresetil fint- varsity polo team 
of related countrymen from Hawaii, who 
have played polo since kids, is an exce|>- 
tion. -Many top players past and present 
never swung a mallei until they came out 
for polo uniier Doc Roberts’ tutelage. 

Ed and Ei„S|K I’RTEHStiN 

Geneva, N.Y. 

THERE'S ALWAYS AN IRISH SIDE 
TO ANY STORY 

Sirs; 

It was good to .see Willie Shoemaker 
making the winner’s enclosure again on 
the Kentucky Derby winner. 

There is ;iii Irish side to the story of 
this year’s winner, as it was Irish blood- 
.stock expert Bertie Kerr who bought 
Tomy Lee as a foal for P'red Turner, 
Beriie had been commissioned to buy a 
certain foal. He saw another foal he liked 
anil got the O.K, from Fred Turner to 
buy him, anti so a future Kentucky 
Derby winner crossed tlie Atlantic. 

Tuiior .Minstrel, the sire of Tomy I>ep, 
is Engli-sh-bretl and raced in F7ngland in 
lf)4<i and 1947. He raced four times tall 
over five furlongs' as a 2-year-ol{|, starl- 
ing odits-on on each occasion, with Gor- 
tlon Ricliartl-s- up. He won all four races 
by a margin of four length- or more. 
There was much speculation as to wheth- 
er Tudor .Minslrel would stay the Derby 
rlistance. He won I he Two Thousand Guin- 
i‘as 'first of the -sea.soii's classics' in 1947 
l>y eight lengths in a common canter and 
as a result started at odd.s-on for the 
Derliy, Many of us thought that surely 
this wa.s going to be Gordon’s first Derby 
winner. He couldn't he beaten. 

One Indian arrived at Epsom with an 
attache case full of fio notes, and un- 
loaded the lot. He was quoted in the pre.s.s 
at the lime as saying that he never bet 
but here was a gill-edgetl inve.siment. 

Well, he lost his money. Tudor Min- 
strel finished fourth to the French out- 
sider !’i*arl Diver i4(l to 1 i. 

FiNH.AKK M. Sl.ATTKRV 

Asdee. Ireland 

FIT IN SCARSOALE 

Sirs; 

A'ou may recall \vp wrote you two 
years ago when our physical fitness pro- 
gram was established by Miss Bonnie 
ITudden at Our Lady of Falima School 
as a pilot study. M that lime, 58% failure 
was found on two or more of the Krau.-- 
Weber test-. This restdi spurred a group 


of mothf-rs to find the nnswer— which was 
lack of physical (‘tlucaiioii in our school. 

Eight mothers vfiluntccrcd to he irainc<l 
by Miss Prudden. A program, with the 
approval of M<insignor Madden, was es- 
tablished: a half hour <tf exercise for each 
class one day a week and two three-minute 
drill.s every day led by one of the students 
in the cla.ssroom. 

This pn)gram has been carried on for 
two ami a half years with sensational r<-- 
sult.s. The children have shown vast im- 
provement. Tumbling mills and wooden 
horses and ramps have been added. 

The teaching mothers, of whom there 
are now 12, are physically fit and find their 
volunteer work very rewarding. 

We feel schools which have nti working 
facilitie.s for a physical I'liucation program 
would be interested in a program similar 
to ours. 

We keep in contact with Miss Prudden. 
whose joy is obvious in watching her pilot 
study at work. She inspires and leaches 
us to improve and enlargi- our program. 

Rakiiaha M< Lai <:hi.in' 
Caiioi, Roi th 

Scarsdale, N.Y. 

ROSES TO JOE 

Sirs: 

1 would just like to comment (jn .lor 
(Jordon’s statement fEvKSTS & Disrov- 
KRtKS, April 27 “They’re not the great- 
est ball club I've ever seen, but they 
think they are.” 

I hope the Indians keep on thinking 
titat way. A little self-confidence and de- 
sin- can go a long way, and according to 
.loe (Jordon the Trib*- ha.s found it. It 
could carry them right up close to the top, 
if mit the top, of the American League 
next September. 

And roses to Joe (Jordon for keeping 
his head out of the clouds. If anyone can 
lead the Indians to that pennant, Joe can. 

David Hadley 

Harrod, Ohio 

BALD-STARS <CONT.) 

Sirs; 

Ibiw could you possibly omit Enos 
Slaughter from your Raid-Star team 
(19 th Hole, April 27 1 ? He's been a mem- 
ber of that elite group for .vears! 

John K. Iblch 

Roche.ster 



BALO-STAR SLAUGHTER 


Gilbeys Gin 



Gin 

Gin 

Gin 


...the f^in favorite of all the world! 


Gilbey’s (bn is so deliciously dry, smooth and crystal-clear 
that it has hccumc the om’ g\u distilled in 15 countries and 
served around the world. Knjoy a Gilhey’s (bn drink tonij^ht! 

Gilbey's Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W.&A. 

Gilbey. Ltd., Cincinnati. 0. Distributed Bv National Distillers Products Company, 
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Pat on the Back 





BEBE AND RHETTA MOODY 


"Ifs hilarious' 



CRAIG STEVENS AND 
DON RICHARDS SUITS 
STAR IN TV's EXCITING 
"PETER GUNN" SHOW 

TVs best-dressed trouble- 
shooter wears Don Richards 
suits in every fast-paced, 
action-packed episode! 

Smartly styled to stay trim 
under the most trying 
conditions, they're first-choice 
with men of action everywhere. 



At leading stores everywhere, 
from S40 to S60 

See PETER GUNN, sponaored by 
Brlstol-Myera, on NBC-TV Monday 
nlghta at 9:00 PM. E.5.T. 

M.WILE a CO., INC.. BUFFALO 


R odeos have been introduoetl into 
the northern chill of Alaska and 
to the eastern skepticism of Maine, 
hut it is in the Southwest, anti espe- 
cially in Texas, that rodeos are a part 
of everyday life. At the University of 
Texas they are even part of college 
life, and two outstanding members of 
Los Charms— the college riding and 
barbecue society — are the Moody .sis- 
ters, cheerful Bebe in the striped shirt 
and composed Kheita in the print. 
The girls have just finished their first 
hundred rodeos, competing succes.s- 
fully in their specialties of barrel rac- 


ing — a high-speed, precision-riding 
contest — and wild-goat tying, 

For the past four years Bebe and 
Rhetta, the daughters of a Houston 
lawyer, have ridden “The Salt Grass 
Trail.” the three-day, four-night trek 
from Brenham to Houston that tra- 
ditionally opens the Houston Fat 
Stock Show. Bebe will graduate first 
and intends to spend a year leaching 
in Florida, “because they have even 
more cattle ranches t here than in Tex- 
as.” Meanwhile, the girls are looking 
forward to another hundred rodeos — 
a pastime they find "just hilarious.” 
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You’ll be glad yon said ^Johnnie Walker Red’ 
. . . that incredibly smooth Scotch Avhisky 


Yon can taste what Idd years of patience and pam])erinn Inive done. There's nothing liurried 
here. Every drop is toiiclied with time ami tenderness. In mneh tlie same way Jolinnie 
Walker Red ljai)el coddles yonrtaste hnds. For h(>r(‘. in tins grcait Scotch, lies tlu' path toonc 
of life’s most civilized [)leasures. Demand it! Von'll he glad yon said .Johnnie Walker lied. 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF ■ IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



How far is 
a Month? 

12.657 miles of sea^joing eiiehantineiit to 
South America on the newest cruise ship af1<iat 
ss ARCENI'INA or her sister, ss BRASIL 

Ncw from keel to unique Observution-SUNstack. 
these fast, luxurv liners hu\e widened the boundaries 
of vour month's vacation to take in tropic islands, 
sophisticated cities. Packed it with varied pleasures 
no landlocked resort can match. 


iiusiness in South America? Rio is only 5 working days away. Buenos 
Aires onlv 10 on these fast, new ships. Days of sunlit sailing in waters 
sailors call the world’s smoothest. Days of solid rest. Time to study 
facts— and learn new ones from interesting new friends on board. 




'1 riple-iicckcd ['lay area is lopped by this uniitiie 
— and smokeless- - Observation - SL Nstack. 
Plemv ol'space here and lime, too. lobe as active 
or as l.i/y as you like. 


.Sleep laic, enjoy a leisurely breakfast in your 
air conditioned suite or stateroom. All are lirsi 
class, all outside vv iih portholcsor w inJovvs that 
open I'or fresh sea air when you wish. 


■StrcU'li out on broad sunlit decks around the 
two outdoor, salt-water pools. \o connee- 
lions or reservations to make, ^’our ship is 
your hotel for .'1 glorious days. 


Dance In a tine orchestra in the Night C lub. DiH'crcnt enicriainmcni 
cverv night — Chtinip.igne Dance.s. Costume Balls; wide-.screcn films 
□re shown in separate ihcuier. pvery shipboard luxury is at hand- 
including Mooremack’s justly famous food. 



>'our whole wonderful, wandering .1!-dav vacation co'ts 
no more per dav than vou'd spciul tied to one old. familiar 
spot — from SI. I 10 Thrift Season; from SI. .150 Regular 
Season. Liberal credit terms. Both ships air conditioned 
aiul siabili/cr-cquippcd. 

Next vacation, discover the pleasures of these .vor/go/H^ 
resorts. See vour Travel Agent soon, 
ss BR-\S1L sails June 19. Julv 24. Aug. 28. 
ss ARGI NI INA sails June 5. July 10. Aug. 14. 

S/iif>\ that sfH-dk a clijffn-iit vc4icniiiii Uiii^ihi^^c 

MOORE-Mc^ORMACK 

Two Brojdway New Votk 4, N. Y. 

NFW Yt)RK • BARBAlrOS • TRtNtlJAl) • BAHIA • RIO Of JANFIRr> 
-SANTOS (SAt) RAULO) • MOMtVIDIO • Bl INOS AIRIS 



